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the proper strength and sleek- 
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a“*COURTINE” LINING 
stands every strain and ensures 
a snug, yet easy fit. Thatiswhy 
the well-dressed man always 
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THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. | 
| CREAT LIFE-BOAT SERVICES. OF THE PAST : | 


No. 2.—On October 22nd, 1922, the Lowestoft (Suficlk) Motor Life-Boat | 
rescued 24 lives from the steamer “ Hlopelyn,’’ of Newcastle, after 
a terrible struggle lasting two days and a night. The Coxswains at 
Lowestoft and.Gorleston were both awarded the Gold Medal—the | 
V.C. of the Life-Boat Service. | 
THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR | 
106 YEARS. 
Over 62,000 tives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your 6/- TO-DAY, 
and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 
They depend entirely on voluntary contributions, 
Tl » Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, Esq., M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
_. ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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equalled only by the evenness of its temper ; 
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The Perfect Biscuit to eat with cheese 
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post card to the Manufacturers will bring the 
name of nearest Suppliers. 
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News of the Week 


Palestine 
N Thursday the Times published a letter on 
Palestine, signed by Mr. Baldwin, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and Mr. Amery, which is nothing less than 
a grave new element in the controversy. It will arouse 
in the Zionist zealots jubilant opposition to every point 
in the Government’s statement of policy. The Zionists 
in the United States will receive it with rapture and seize 
the occasion to intensify their anti-British propaganda. 
By an unexpected stroke a settlement in Palestine is 
thus made more difficult instead of easier. It must be 
assumed that in accusing the Government of bad faith 
the signatories of the letter honestly reckoned the 
cost in terms of the difficulties which will be added 
to the already too difficult task in Palestine. No 
doubt they laid the responsibility upon themselves 
as a matter of conscience. We feel strongly, however, 
that their language is not justified. The Palestinian 
problem is so baffling that any Government who are 
trying to solve it, however clumsily, deserve to be 








treated with restraint. There must be an early debate 
in Parliament as the result of the letter. Happily, in 
the background there is always the Mandates Com- 
mission. A verdict on questions of principle and justice 
can always be sought there. And, of course, no decent 
Englishman wants to impair the value of the pledge to 
set up a Jewish “ National Home ” in Palestine. 

: * * * * 


The Political Confusion 

The confusion in the Parties exceeds anything experi- 
enced for many years. As it is about equally spread 
over the three Parties the tactical disadvantages more or 
less ‘* cancel out.”? Thus, it would be as unreasonable to 
say that the Government will not continue to exist because 
Ministers are at cross purposes, as it would be to 
predict that the Unionists will not be called upon to 
form the next Government because they cannot agree 
upon any fiscal policy. The Liberal disagreements are 
less important, because of the smallness of the Party, and 
it must be admitted that they are less evident ; but no 
careful observer can have failed to notice a tendency for 
the strict Free Trade faith to crumble. Mr. E. D. Simon 
had more Liberal sympathisers than avowed themselves 
when he asked that fiscal questions should be open to 
discussion, and Mr. Lloyd George has confessed to a 
freedom from prepossessions on the subject which he 
would hardly have aired a year ago. 

* * * - 


Mr. Bennett’s Offer 

We feel that the Prime Minister is taking the right line 
in not refusing to discuss Mr. Bennett’s proposal for 
reciprocal Preferential tariffs. We imagine that Mr. 
Snowden, if he had his way, would treat the proposal as 
forbidden. ground. Surely even from a general Free 
Trade point of view, which is our own, there is nothing 
to be lost by discussion. People here may not understand 
the needs of the Dominions, but it is equally true that the 
Dominions do not wholly understand ours. An honest 
exchange of fact and opinion will show what is practicable 
and what is not. If the Free Trade case is sound it has 
nothing to fear. Anyhow we would rather make conces- 
sions here and there than seem to be indifferent to agree- 
ment. The Prime Minister need only insist upon the truth 
that the onus of proof rests upon those who want a 
change. 

* * * * 

Meanwhile there is no doubt that Protectionists are 
less in’ love with Mr. Bennett’s proposal than they 
were at first sight. His first ambiguous language encou- 
raged the belief that he was making a more generous 
offer than it now turns out to be. He was supposed to 
be offering a ten per cent. Preference to Great Britain 
over foreign competitors, but it is now known to be only 
a three per cent. Preference. That is to say, the Canadian 
tariff would be raised by three per cent. against foreign 
imports, and the tariff against British imports would 
remain as it is. As the anti-British tariff is extremely 
high already it seems that the British voter might soon 
be saying to any leader who accepted Mr. Bennett’s 
scheme: “ You obtain very little for us, and inthe process 
of getting it you raise the cost of living all round. Foreign 
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food and raw materials would be taxed. The disadvan- 
tages would quite outweigh the advantages.” 
* * * * 
The Position of Mr. Baldwin 
It is not to be wondered at that Mr. Baldwin is putting 
the Quota system in the front of his shop window and 
tariffs at the back, although he has distinctly said that he 
will not shrink from food taxes if they are shown to be 
necessary. The Times of Wednesday published a letter 
from the editor of the Yorkshire Post, who knows as 
well as any man the state of feeling in the north of 
England. He says: ‘‘A definite understanding to tax food 
before any reciprocal advantages can be shown and 
assessed will result in the loss of thousands of votes to the 
Conservative Party. As realists, we in the North say: 
‘First things First’.” Time and investigation are on 
Mr. Baldwin’s side. It is said that there is a movement 
by Unionist malcontents who like Protection for Protec- 
tion’s sake, and who apparently think that food taxes 
possess some inherent attractiveness, to force Mr. Baldwin 
into a Party meeting where he will have to stand and 
deliver the fatal formula that will disrupt the North of 
England. We doubt whether the movement is powerful. 
In any case Mr. Baldwin is in a stronger position than 
before. 
« * *k * 
Mr. Baldwin and Lord Beaverbrook 
Mr. Baldwin seems to have ‘won on points” in his 
latest encounter with Lord Beaverbrook. This is, 
however, by no means the universal verdict. Some 
commentators say that the mere fact that Mr. Baldwin 
took the trouble to answer Lord Beaverbrook’s 
‘* challenge” proves that, being miserably conscious of 
his own weakness, he could not risk finally alienating 
Lord Beaverbrook. An interpretation of Mr. Baldwin’s 
action which strikes us as better is that he saw an oppor- 
tunity of hitting Lord Beaverbrook and seized it in the 
ordinary way of public controversy. Lord Beaverbrook 
issued his challenge on Monday at South Paddington. 
He said that in accepting Mr. Bennett’s offer he was 
willing to leave the interpretation of it to the Dominion 
Prime Ministers themselves, but would Mr. Baldwin also 
do that ? If he would nothing would stand in the way 
of Lord Beaverbrook’s return to the Unionists. 
* * * * 
Mr. Baldwin then wrote a letter to Lord Beaverbrook, 
which was published in the papers of Wednesday. He 
pointed out that it would be impossible for one who 
hoped to return to power to promise to delegate to the 
Dominions any decision in regard to British domestic 
taxation. Such taxation was the exclusive function 
of the British Government. Obviously this is a con- 
stitutional argument to which there is no answer. 
Further, Mr. Baldwin issued a counter-challenge to Lord 
fcaverbrook. He reminded Lord Beaverbrook that last 
Kebruary he promised to rejoin the Unionists if the 
pledge of a second General Election as: a_ preliminary 
to the imposition of food taxes was withdrawn. That 
pledge had been withdrawn. Why did not Lord Beaver- 
brook return ? Lord Beaverbrook, we think, would be 
wiser if he did return, but we undertake to say that 
Mr. Baldwin will really be happicr if he does not. Lord 
Beaverbrook has at least ain excuse for remaining outside 
ihe fold. He can say that as Mr. Baldwin puts the Quota 
before food taxes the pace is too slow. 
* * * x 
The South Paddington Farce 
The by-clection campaign in South Paddington has 
passed from comedy into broad farce. Lord Rothermere, 
the creator of the United Empire Party, had already 
Gisavowed Mrs. Stewart-Richardson, the candidate of 


ee 


that Party. But now the local branch of the United 
Empire Party has disavowed Lord Rothermere. What 
Lord Rothermere has lost upon Mrs. Stewart-Richardson 
he might be supposed to have gained upon Lord Beaver- 
brook, as the two Press Lords after a period of divergent 
policy have come together again in their support of 
Admiral Taylor as the representative of the Crusaders, 
Only for a few hours, however, did Lord Rothermere 
seem to have gained anything. The announcement of his 
reason for rejecting Mrs. Stewart-Richardson caused much 
the loudest laugh since the farce began. Here are a few 
sentences from his private secretary’s letter :— 


“Let me say at the outset that neither Lord Rothermere nor 
myself have for one moment questioned the ability or public spirit 
of Mrs. Stewart-Richardson, who has very courageously come for- 
ward and offered herself as a candidate in the South Paddington 
election. Tho reference in one of my telegrams to the impossibility 
of Mrs. Stewart-Richardson winning the seat was based on the very 
firm conviction which I held that in Conservative ranks high titles 
are much more sought after than in any other of the political 
parties, and that apart from her own merits no woman candidate 
seeking to secure Conservative votes would have any chance unless, 
like the Duchess of Atholl or Viscountess Astor, she had a high title.” 


* a * * 

Perhaps some people may have forgotten that as lately 
as last June Lord Rothermere wrote a letter in which he 
repudiated food taxes. Sir Herbert Lidiard is once again 
accepted as the official Conservative candidate. He had 
repudiated the blessing of the Conservative Central Office 
but afterwards he repented and satisfied Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain by throwing over Lord Beaverbrook, 
In surveying this stupendous farce one marvels that the 
Liberals have been able to keep out of it. Had they no 
candidate who itched to take his part in the humours of 


such a fray ? 
* * “ * 


Mr. Snowden on Free Trade 

On Monday, Mr. Snowden spoke on Free Trade at 
Manchester. His speech was one of those examinations 
of first principles which have been rare since the great 
days of the Tariff Reform controversy. It was, more. 
over, remarkable for its refusal to compromise at a 
time when the Prime Minister is, to say the least of it, 
going through the form of open discussion with the 
Dominion delegates. Mr. Snowden said that those 
who advocated Protection were really making a secret 
attack upon wages. He had heard it said that the 
Government were considering an all-round 10 per cent. 
import duty for revenue purposes. He gave that report 
the flattest contradiction. ‘‘ No Government in which 
I am in charge of the national finances will ever give 
serious consideration to a proposal like that.” He 
absolutely denied that tariffs would be a remedy for 
our ills. In the last fifty years Great Britain had 
increased her export trade per capita more than any 
other country in the world, and the wages in Protected 
countries on the Continent were only half of our own. 

* x * * 

The Outlook in Germany 

Dr. Briining and his Government have found enough 
support in the Reichstag to discredit most of the alarmist 
rumours which the anties of the Nazis had spread abroad. 
The burden of Dr. Briining’s declaration was that 
Germany would proceed “with determination and 
sacrifice ’ to set her house in order. She would deserve 
the assistance of other States caught, like herself, 
in the web of international indebtedness. He made it 
clear that, as everyone knows, the key to the financial 
situation is held by the United States. The recent 
visit of Herr Schacht to New York is significant in this 
connexion. The Washington correspondent of the Times 
says that a scheme for remission of debts by the United 
States is in existence. Washington is, however, silent 
on the subject. 
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After the passage of the Debt ‘Redemption Bill and 
its reference to the Budget Committee, the Reichstag 
listened to a statesmanlike and telling speech by Herr 
Hermann Miller which confirmed the Socialist promise 
of support, at least for the time being. The trial of the 
Socialists’. remedy for unemployment—short-time—in 
certain industries suggests that Business is working 
with the Government in Constitutional loyalty. When 
the Reichstag mects again in December the danger 
of a dictatorship may have disappeared. There may 
then be a reasonable prospect of reviving the Grand 
Coalition of all the middle Parties which steered the 
ship through very difficult waters a few years ago. 

* * * * 
The Outlook in France 

All of use desire to sympathize with M. Briand, who 
has been ill since he returned from Geneva. The debate 
on foreign affairs will be one of the first items in the 
programme of the Chamber, and it is reported that M. 
Tardicu will, if necessary, postpone the opening of the 
session until M. Briand is well enough to attend. In 
the meantime the tone of the Press suggests that recent 
events have unhappily stiffened the French official 
attitude to disarmament. On Sunday, M. Tardieu told 
a gathering of ex-Service men that the “ policy of 
organized peace had proved disappointing and that 
henceforth France would have to rely upon her own 
strength.” It is not merely that the opponents of 
M. Briand are using European restlessness as a stick 
with which to beat his foreign policy. The politicians 
of the “ Left ” themselves, notably M. Léon Blum, have 
abandoned the more progressive line which they were 
disposed to follow a few months ago. 

a * * * 
The Egyptian Reforms 

With the return of the Egyptian Government to 
Cairo after the summer recess parliamentary reform 
snters its final phase. The object is to remedy the 
obvious defects of the present electoral law in a pre- 
dominantly agricultural country and at the same time 
to increase the efficiency of the Cabinet. It is not 
proposed to encroach in any way upon the fundamental 
liberties guaranteed by the Constitution. The Liberals, 
with whom Sidky Pasha has been in consultation, are 
firmly opposed to any new Constitution. They contend 
that the necessary changes can be effected by Royal 
Decree. It would seem, however, that several clauses 
in the Constitution would have to be deleted, since they 
embody those very provisions in the electoral law which 


are to be changed. 
* * * * 


The Government’s proposals include a reduction in 
the numbers of Senate and Chamber; the introduction 
of indirect suffrage, with qualifications for the primary 
and secondary electors similar to those which were 
promulgated by Decree in 1925; a stipulation for an 
absolute majority of the whole Chamber for a vote of 
no-confidence and—perhaps the most important—a rule 
giving the initiative in finance to the Government 
instead of to the Chamber. This will bring the Egyptian 
Parliamentary régime more into line with the British 
than with the French. Greater power will be placed, 
moreover, in the hands of the King and the Courts in 
order to check the vagaries of irresponsible Deputies. 
According to the latest reports when we write the 
Liberals have rejected the proposed reforms on some 


minor issue. 
* x * x 


Towards Agricultural Co-ordination 
The International Institute of Agriculture has just 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. At the tenth 


Assembly, which concluded on Monday, there was 
some indication that the Institute, which has been under 
a cloud, may yet contribute adequately to international 
co-operation at Geneva. A proposal by the British dele- 
gation in this sense was unanimously carried. It is 
to be hoped that the United States will resume a connex- 
ion with the Institute which was broken off a year or 
two ago owing to disagreement with the President, 
Signor de Michelis, on matters of internal organization. 
Signor de Michelis did very valuable work in the Second 
Committee of the League Assembly this year, and if he 
can reawaken the confidence of Governments in. the 
Institute the League will have at hand a unique source of 
documentation. The co-ordination of research into the 
agricultural—which is the fundamental—aspect of the 
world economic crisis is urgently needed. A resolution 
was passed that the question of the international 
wheat trade ‘should be referred to a second World 
Wheat Conference in 1932 after thorough examination 
by the Institute. This is far too leisurely. The signs are 
that the League will have to grapple with this question 


within the next twelve months. 
* % * € 


Miss A. M. F. Cole 

Miss A. M. F. Cole, the well-known conductor of the 
campaign against the exportation of worn-out horses, 
died last week. It is impossible to think of this fraij 
brave woman without deep feeling. She was indeed cast 
in the heroic mould. Many years ago, when she became 
aware of the traflic in old, blind and crippled horses, she 
tried to persuade the R.S.P.C.A. to take action against 
the diabolical inhumanities with which the trade was 
carried on. She was dissatisfied with what the R.S.P.C.A., 
in the lethargic mood of those days, was prepared to do, 
and she formed her own society—the International 
League Against the Export of Horses for Butchery. To 
this Work she devoted the rest of her life. She con- 
tinuously overtaxed her strength, and was working in 
her office to within a few hours of her death. She met 
with many disappointments. A particular abattoir in 
Paris promised again and again to introduce the humane 
killer, but although she inspired a gift to the abbattoir of 
plenty of humane killers and ammunition the traditional] 
methods of slaughter prevailed. She was in Belgium 
during the War, and was sent to prison by the Germans 
on a charge of secretly helping the Allies. Seldom has 
there been a larger triumph of spirit over body. 

* * * * 
The Totalisator 

We mentioned last week a remarkable innovation in 
the use of the Totalisator. It had always been assumed 
that the work of the Totalisator would be confined to 
ready-money betting on racecourses, but somebody 
discovered that by a loophole in the Act bets could be 
made with the Totalisator by post or by telegram without 
apparently breaking the law. We did not object to money 
going to the Totalisator instead of to the bookmakers, 
but we thought that if the innovation developed into a 
tremendous business the State ought to get a share of the 
money by taxing these transactions. The racing corres- 
pondent of the 7'imes, however, announced on Tuesday 
that the Control Board had decided that bets sent by 
letter or telegram to the Board’s offices, whether on race- 
courses or elsewhere, would not be accepted. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 38 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday, 
10448 ; on Wednesday week, 105; a year ago, 102}; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 933; on 
Wednesday week, 91}x.d.; a year ago, 85}x.d.; Conversion 
Loan (3 per cent.) was on Wednesday 80}; on Wednesday 
week, 79}; a year ago, 74}. 
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The Government and Palestine 


T last we have got a considered statement of what 

British policy in Palestine really is. Badly though 

this was needed, it would be unfair to blame the Govern- 

ment for having waited patiently for Sir John Hope 

Simpson’s Report. The statement of policy was published 
simultaneously with the Report on Monday evening. 

It is to be hoped that the attempt of the Mandatory 
Power to relieve itself of the heavy handicap which 
has hitherto been imposed upon it by the suspicions 
of both Jews and Arabs will be successful, but it must 
be admitted that there are bad signs. Dr. Weizmann 
has resigned the Presidency of the Zionist Organization 
and of the Jewish Agency in Palestine. His departure 
is a serious loss. He never allowed his Zionism to 
make him indifferent to the necessity of placating the 
Arabs. It may be—and his resignation justifies this 
supposition—that for all the excellence of his intentions 
he was seeking a position for the Jews which would 
have made reconciliation with the Arabs impossible 
and would, therefore, have been contrary to the Mandate. 
But even so any desire to perpetuate a feud with the 
Arabs was certainly absent from his mind. He was 
always courteous in his negotiations with the Government, 
and he believed in the rightness of the Mandatory prin- 
ciple in which he implicitly trusted. It seems, therefore, 
that he is genuinely convinced that there is now a change 
of policy. We cannot agree. It appears to us that 
everything that is now said was inherent in what was 
said before, and is moreover indispensable to the simul- 
taneous welfare of Jews and Arabs. The fact that both 
Jews and Arabs as a whole are indignant at the Govern- 
ment’s statement suggests that the Government fairly 
holds the balance between them, as it is, in fact, pledged 
to do. 

We have always wished that the Balfour Declaration 
of 1917 had been more happily worded. The word 
‘““ National” in the phrase “a National Home” for the 
Jews suggests sovereignty, and the extreme Zionist 
interprets the phrase in that sense. It was pointed out, 
however, most plainly in 1922, that the National Home 
must not be so conducted as to injure the Arabs. The 
Jews were to be given an opportunity not to impose 
their nationality upon the Arabs but to establish a centre 
in which Jews all over the world might take “ an interest 
and a pride.” The Jews, it was added, were to regard 
themselves in Palestine “ as of right and not on sufferance?’ 
but that right could not be exclusive of the corresponding 
right of occupation which belonged to the Arabs. The 
old theologians’ question about the number of angels who 
could stand on the point of a needle was not more difficult 
to answer than the question how Jewish nationality 
can stand side by side with full rights for the Arabs in 
the same small territory. There is a patently fabricated 
story about Lord Balfour that after he had made the 
Declaration of 1917 he was much interested by a 
photograph of Palestine which showed some Arabs in 
characteristic dress. He asked .what these interesting 
figures were, and upon being told that they were Arabs 
said that he thought that Palestine was populated by 
Jews. The merit, if any, of this invention was that it 
was a critical comment upon the difficulties which Lord 
Balfour airily and gracefully threw together in a few 
sentences. 

In the past the Mandatory Power has tried to let Jews 
and Arabs “ get together” with the smallest amount of 
exhortation or pressure. This accounts for what the 
Mandates Commission took to be laxity on the part of 
the Government. 


‘ 


Troops were removed from Palestine ; 


the police force was cut down; ordinances against 
dangerous religious and political demonstrations were 
rare. The atmosphere was kept as free as possible from 
any threat of compulsion or any taint of strife. It was 
hoped that the absence of any invitation to excitement 
would somehow ensure peace. As everybody knows, this 
policy did not work. The impartiality of the Govern- 
ment was, so to speak, too impartial. Neither Jews nor 
Arabs felt that they would suffer any serious penalty if 
they tried to advance their interests by illegal means, 
The riots which were the culmination of the rivalry were 
very serious indeed. It is easy to say now that more 
troops and, more police ought to have been kept. in 
Palestine, but it must not be forgotten that if troops 
and police had been paraded gratuitously the Government 
might well have been blamed for provocation if not 
for oppression. 

The main points in the new statement of policy, which 
is based on the Simpson Report, are that two battalions 
of infantry will be retained in Palestine, and two squadrons 
of aircraft and four sections of armoured cars will be 
available for both Palestine and Transjordan. The 
police force has already been strengthened and may be 
strengthened further, A Legislative Council will be 
established consisting of the High Commissioner and 
twenty-two members (ten official and twelve unofficial). 
Exactly such a Legislative Council was offered in 1922 
and the Arabs made the fatal mistake of rejecting it. 
Now it is to be set up whether the Arabs volunteer to 
co-operate or not. Finally, there are to be measures for 
agricultural development. and for the better control of 
immigration. 

The creation of the Legislative Council is the answer 
of the Mandatory Power to the refusal of Jews and Arabs 
to come together in governing themselves. Hitherto 
the Government has simply looked on, as it were, anxiously 
observing whether the see-saw of Jewish and Arab 
interests moved from its true pivot ; but now it is going 
to do more—it is going to stand upon the middle of the 
see-saw and keep it in place. Extreme Zionists are, of 
course, disconcerted at the fading away of their vision 
of a Jewish State. This cause of discontent is, however, 
less dangerous than the causes embedded in the Govern- 
ment’s policy in regard to agricultural development and 
the stricter control of immigration. Yet if the risks were 
twice as great as they are they would have to be accepted. 
For the prosperity of Palestine, as Sir John Hope Simpson 
says, depends absolutely upon agricultural development. 
Development and immigration react upon each other. 

Jews who would not have gone to Palestine at all unless 
they had been men of adventurous spirit have proved 
themselves much keener farmers than their Arab neigh- 
bours and much more daring in risking their resources. 
The result is that land has been steadily passing from 
Arab ownership into Jewish ownership. If this trans- 
formation had given much new employment on the land 
to the Arabs, as it easily might have done, all would have 
been well. Unfortunately, a rule has been made in the 
Jewish colonies to employ only Jewish labour. Not 
only has the Arab landowner been dispossessed ; the 
new landowner has no use for the Arab labourer. Hence 
the proposed prohibition of further transfers of land for 
the present. Meanwhile most of the politically-minded 
Jews are extremely anxious that Jewish immigration 
should not in any way be checked. Every fresh batch 
of arrivals lessens the disparity between the Arab majority 
and the Jewish minority. The Jews have a clear reason for 
giving employment only to Jews. 
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The Simpson Report says that in some ways the Arab 
cultivators are scarcely better off than they were in the 
disgraceful days of Turkish rule. The problem of the 
unemployed Arabs has become one of the darkest in 
Palestine. The Report states that it is essential to regulate 
immigration strictly according to the capacity of the land 
to absorb labour. It does not say that the saturation 
point has been finally reached; on the contrary, it suggests 


that later there will be room for another 20,000 families. 
That will not be, however, till life outside the towns in 
Palestine has been better organized. There is no doubt 
about what ought to be done. The crux is the expense. 
Development will cost much and so also will the regulation 
of immigration, which will require a large staff of officials. 
Meanwhile it is at least a satisfaction to have a declaration 
of policy which can hardly be misunderstood. 


Quota ot Food Taxes? 


V Rk. BALDWIN’S declaration of Unionist policy last 
A week was followed by a pretty controversy as to 
whether he did or did not propose food taxes. It seemed 
to us at the time that he plainly contemplated them 
in certain circumstances, though he did not use the phrase 
“food taxes.” He said that if a wheat Quota was inade- 
quate to satisfy the Dominions he would be willing to 
consider other means. He could have meant nothing but 
a duty upon wheat, and he has since confirmed this 
interpretation. 

Lord Beaverbrook asks why Mr. Baldwin, if he contem- 
plated the necessity of food taxes, was not honest enough 
to say so. That is a not unexpected argument from a 
platform which is itself committed to food taxes, but in 
sober truth Mr. Baldwin said all that the situation 
required him to say. He hopes—and apparently an 
increasing number of Unionists are on his side—that a 
Quota will “do the trick” without calling in a tariff. 
And if the Quota should be proved satisfactory in the case 
of wheat it could, of course, be applied to several other 
necessaries, if not to all. 

We shall not ourselves go so far as to say that a Quota 
would not increase the cost of wheat or any. other 
necessary. We think that it would. But the increase 
might be very small, and we have always admitted that 
it would be justifiable to pay higher prices for particular 
things if certain benefits were obtained extending far 
heyond the pockets immediately affected. There is, 
for instance, the matter of national safety, which might 
depend in imaginable circumstances upon an assured 
supply of necessaries from British and Dominion farms. 
There is, again, the incalculable social good of preserving 
a healthy balance between the rural life and the urban life. 
That is worth paying for. Yet another point is that if 
the Dominions are intent upon some Preferential trans- 
action between themselves and Great Britain—we 
here do not confine the word Preferential to tariff arrange- 
ments an immediate loss through buying expensively 


5 


what we might have bought cheaply may be more than 
compensated for by the mere fact of achieving an agree- 
ment. There are great virtues in agreement. It would be a 
sorry conclusion to the Imperial Conference to send the 
representatives of the Dominions away disappointed 
and aggrieved. The reflection that we had kept down the 
price of bread or wool or meat, or whatever it might be, 
would be an insufficient consolation. 

In choosing between the Quota and the tariff let us 
look at what the effect of a tariff on wheat would be. 
Most people who have been thinking out the fiscal 
problem have addressed themselves to this study, but 
we value more than any argument we have seen that 
which we read in the Morning Post of Friday, October 17th. 
The source of the argument gives it its peculiar value. 
The Morning Post assumes that the British farmer wants 
50s. a quarter for his wheat instead of the 30s. a quarter 
which he gets. It then asks whether Lord Beaverbrook 
proposes a duty of 20s. a quarter. If he does he would be 
offering the Canadian farmer, who produces wheat 
very cheaply, a much higher bonus than is necessary. 
Probably, the Morning Post thinks, the Canadian farmer 
would be content with a Preference of 2s. a quarter. The 
British farmer produces say 12 per cent. or 15 per cent. 
of the wheat consumed here. Even if he could produce 
more he would perhaps produce 30 per cent. as a maximum. 
Does Lord Beaverbrook, then, propose a duty of 20s. on 
the whole importation in order to make sure of getting 
from the British farmer something between 15 per cent. 
and 30 per cent. of the total ? 

By all ‘means let us try the Quota first and go on to 
something else if it fails. All we can say in advance is 
that the Quota has great inherent advantages over the 
tariff. It would exclude automatically all the undesirable 
forms of import, and that cannot be said of a tariff. 
However high a tariff on foreign wheat might be it could 
not be high enough to exclude what was dumped as a 
matter of policy at less than the cost of production. 


Can Voluntary Hospitals Survive ? 


| ase a number of years past the question has again 

and again been raised : Can the hospitals in London 
and other great cities continue to rely for support, as 
they have done for the most part up to now, on voluntary 
support ? If not, what is to be done? Year by year the 
difficulties of the hospitals have increased. Now it 
seems that a point has been reached where some of them 
at any rate can no longer carry on under the present 
system. One, the other day, was faced by need so urgent 
that it had to appeal to American gencrosity ; it secured 
a gift of £30,000 from Mr. Samuel Insull of Chicago. 
Ali honour to him, but where were our own rich men ? 
We cannot go to millionaires from the United States, 
hat in hand with a sob-story on our lips, whenever a 
hospital is being driven on to the rocks. If the stream of 
charity in this country is drying up—almost all hospital 
administrators say that it is—then some other method 
of maintaining these necessary institutions must be 


looked for. It is not fair to those who struggle so 
desperately for adequate funds to look on and see them 
at frequent intervals so hard put to it that they know 
not where to turn. 

This is no figure of speech, it is literal truth. There is 
one hospital at this moment which has cheques for 
goods supplied by tradesmen to the amount of £20,000 
waiting to go out. They cannot go because there is 
not enough money in the bank to meet them. It may 
be that from some source at present out of sight this 
crisis will be liquidated. But the treasurer of that hospital 
knows that before long another will occur. And this 
is not an exceptional case. No hospital can keep going 
without perpetual effort to get money; very often 
the result is out of proportion to the energy expended. 
The very cost in cash of the campaigns that are now 
always with us reduces largely the totals which are added 
to the hospitals’ resources. The utmost surprise (and in 
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some quarters annoyance) was expressed when Birming- 
ham raised £250,000 at a cost of no more than £500. 

Nor can the expedients sometimes adopted be seen with 
anything but regret by those who value dignity and 
hold that the care of the sick poor in a great city belonging 
to a great country should be managed without incessant 
rattling of tin boxes, and constant invasions of our 
streets by medical students in costumes of mas- 
querade. 

The greatest credit is due to the regular contributors, 
with a sense of trusteeship who figure in lists of hospital 
benefactors. Once it was possible to finance the hospitals 
out of the yearly gifts and the legacies that steadily flowed 
in. Festival dinners were given which helped to raise large 
sums. Rich people felt it incumbent on them to “ do 
their bit.” Fine attempts have been made to fill the gap 
between income and expenditure. Hospital Saturday 
Fund, Hospital Sunday collections, King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund, the Government gift of half a million a few 
years ago, all these have done something, but not enough. 
Most hopeful of all perhaps is the Hospital Savings 
Association which has already a membership approaching 
the million and which guarantees advice or treatment 
to all subscribers of 3d. a week. Along this line and in 
the paying ward which has become so general many 
students of the problem are inclined to look for, at all 
events, a partial solution. 

The question then arises: How can the support 
of public authorities, whether national or local, the 
Treasury or County Councils, be best supplied? A 
large body of opinion which has been until lately opposed 
to any change from the voluntary system is veering round 


to an attitude far less stiff and uncompromising. There 
are stlil a great many people who say that change must 
be avoided somehow or other, but they do not tell the 
hard-pressed hospital treasurers and_ secretaries how 
the voluntary contributions are to be brought up to 
the required level. It is these officials who bear the burden 
and heat of the day; many among them are thinking 
about public aid as a “ necessary evil” or perhaps not 
an evil at all if the terms on which it is given can be 
amicably arranged. 

The general idea seems to be that any service or set 
of institutions for which the community makes itself 
responsible must undergo complete transformation, 
There are examples to the contrary on every hand. 
Assistance from public funds is received by many concerns 
which are self-governing except for some inspection or 
some representation of the public on their governing 
bodies. For example, the University of London is 
subsidized in this way, both by the State and by the 
London County Council. Why should not the hospitals 
be treated in the same fashion ? They would then continue 
to be managed as they are now—by men and women 
who give their services and who could continue to raise 
a certain amount of money from voluntary contributors, 
their activities being watched by the Ministry of Health, 
which could interfere when necessary, and their com- 
mittees including members appointed by the Minister or 
by the County Councils. This would avoid a break 
between the hospitals as we know (and value) them and 
hospitals that will form part of the community health 
service. Some escape from the present unsatisfactory, 
indeed, impossible position must be found. 


The Challenge To Religious Orthodoxy 


[In this series men and women presenting the outlook of the younger generation have been invited to express their criticisms of crganizcd 
religion in order that their views may be answered from the Christian standpoint. Such criticism, well and ill-informed,is common, and 
we hold that it should be met by those best qualified to do so. Last week Mr. J. D. Bernal wrote on “ Irreligion.”” We publish below 
a reply to this article by Dr. N. P. Williams, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford. Next week Mrs. A. Williams-Ellis (the 
daughter of Mr. St. Loe Strachey) will write on ‘* Children and Religion,” to be answered the following week by Canon Pym.] 


Faith and Unfaith 


By Dr. N. P. WItiiamMs 


T is a commonplace of theology that Faith is the gift 
of God. But what, in that case, is Unfaith ? This, 

as it seems to me, is the real problem which Mr. Bernal’s 
essay raises for the convinced Christian—Why (if I may 
phrase the matter thus bluntly, for the sake of vividness 
and without the slightest intention of discourtesy) do 
people like Mr. Bernal exist ? Or, to put the question 
more generally, why, if religion is as true and all-important 
as religious people say it is, is there a not inconsiderable 
body of persons who not merely seem to be entirely 
devoid of the religious sense, but are actuated by, and 
find a profound satisfaction in, a passionate anti-religious 
enthusiasm—who, on their own showing, rejoice in the 
conviction that the destinies of the world are guided, not 
by an infinitely loving Father but by a blind and pitiless 
Fate, and that the goal of human life is not the perfect 
consummation of body and soul through personal im- 
mortality, but the eternal sleep of annihilation? The 
problem is not that of the indifferent masses who never 
enter a church, but who have no overt hostility to 
religion ; for in them Faith is not dead, or replaced by 
Unfaith, but merely dormant ; the amount of unconscious 
religion latent in the man in the street was strikingly 
illustrated by the extraordinary cultus of the Cenotaph 
and of the Tomb of the Unknown Warrior, so qucerly 
reminiscent of the devotion which gathers round the 
shrine of a Catholic saint, immediately after the War. 





It is, rather, the phenomenon of irreligion manifesting 
itself as a kind of religion, of Unfaith exhibiting all the 
emotional élan of Faith, of a negative creed which has pro- 
duced its martyrs like Giordano Bruno and its sudden 
conversions like that of Jouffroy, which from the Christian 
point of view imperiously demands explanation. 

The parallelism just pointed out between zeal for God 
and zeal against God suggests that we may have here an 
instance of what psychologists call the “ ambivalence ” 
of emotion, of which a familiar illustration is the easy 
convertibility of human love into hatred and vice versa. 
Such a conclusion would appear to be not improbable in 
view of the composite nature which recent analysis 
assigns to Faith as involving the activity, not of one 
aspect only, but of all aspects of our personality. That 
basic Faith in God with which we are concerned—which 
is the indispensable presupposition of Faith in Christ, or 
in the Church, or in the contents of the Christian revelation 
—is not mere ratiocination ; but it does involve ratio- 
cination, though the scholastic arguments for the exist- 
ence of God fall short of formal cogency, and the position 
of the Vatican Council, that God can be known by the 
powers of the natural reason, can only be sustained if 
by ‘‘ God” we understand the Absolute, or Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘‘ Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all 
things proceed,” envisaged in the light of the general 
probability that That which has produced personality 
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and spirit is itself not less than personal and spiritual, 
however much more it may be. Nor is it merely identical 
with the moral consciousness, though the unconditional 
authority which we attribute tothe moral law can hardly be 
justified except on the assumption that Absolute Value 
js rooted in the nature of Absolute Reality, an assumption 
to which it seems difficult to give any concrete meaning 
except by conceiving Absolute Reality as an infinitely 
holy, though supra-personal, spirit. Nor is it exclu- 
sively the aesthetic sense, though similar lines of thought 
suggest a focal point in which the ascending scales of 
Truth, Goodness, and Beauty meet and coincide. Doubt- 
less there enters into Faith, as its primitive root and 
constituent, that shuddering awareness of the eerie, the 
“numinous,”’ the “ absolutely Other” which is a mysterium 
tremendum and vet fascinans, as Rudolf Otto has taught 
us: and doubtless, too, we must include within the 
ambit of Faith that which is the volitional corollary of the 
sense of the ‘‘ numinous,” namely, the instinct of utter, 
self-surrendering adoration. But Faith is not identical 
with any one of these, nor even with the sum of them 
added together. It is a totally new factor, which emerges 
from the combination of the elements already mentioned, 
and of which the appearance could not have been pre- 
dicted by a psychologist who only knew those elements 
in isolation, any more than the production of water 
through the combination of hydrogen and oxygen could 
be predicted by a chemist who had never seen water and 
only knew those gases as separate substances; it is 
Newman’s “ iliative sense,” which completes the work of 
reason, conscience, and feeling, and leaps from the summit 
of a cumulus of probabilities into certainty; it is the 
electric spark, the supernatural Fiinkelein of the German 
mystics, which blazes out from the assemblage of ele- 
mental forces, but could not have been kindled by any 
one of them apart from the rest. 

The proportion in which the rational, moral, aesthetic 
and sensitive elements in Faith are blended together 
doubtless varies with the temperament of the individual 
believer. But certain it is that, although Faith may 
and must include a rational element, and though reason 
may to a large extent provide the prolegomena to Faith 
by clearing away prima facie difliculties and establishing 
the cumulus of probabilities with regard to the nature 
of the universe spoken of above, it cannot create Faith, 
any more than one dry faggot in a pile of wood prepared 
for a bonfire can set the rest alight. Reason is not 
even the most important factor in the genesis of Faith ; 
for, if it were, the possibility of Faith would not lie open 
to educated and uneducated alike, and “the poor ”’ 
could not “have the Gospel preached to them.” The 
“ faith of the charcoal-burner ” is as truly faith as that 
of an Aquinas or a Pasteur. So far as any one of the 
constituents of Faith can be singled out as being of 
primary importance, it is the sense of the “ numinous,”’ 
of the transcendent unseen, which is the most 
indispensable of all. It is this mysterious awareness of 
the divine that can be either neglected and allowed to 
atrophy, or cultivated to the highest pitch of sensitiveness, 
like the ear which can be taught to distinguish between 
fractions of a semitone, or the eye which can learn to 
recognize subtle lines and shades of colour, imperceptible 
to the untrained observer, within one band of the 
spectrum. It is this that can be acquired by association 
with those who possess it in a high degree—a fact which 
has been expressed by the Dean of St. Paul's in the vivid 
aphorism “ Religion is caught, like measles, from those 
who have it already.” And it is this which, when united 
to the moral insight which springs from purity of heart, 
flashes up into definiteness and articulation as_ the 
self-evidencing vision of the Splendour of God. 


Faith thus necessarily consists in “ believing where 
we cannot prove,” though it does not consist in believing 
what has been disproved. It is frankly supra-rational, 
but not irrational. In this the Faith which is the 
inspired synthesis of man’s aspirations after truth, 
goodness, and beauty does not differ from the more 
elementary forms of Faith (in the existence of an external 
world, of a difference between right and wrong and 
between beauty and ugliness) which must precede, and 
which alone make possible, even the beginnings of those 
aspirations. All modes of reasoning rest ultimately upon 
dpxa avurddern, first principles which are not given 
by reason ; and it is only by taking the plunge of Faith, 
and relying on such principles, that we become capable 
of any rational activity at all. 

If Faith be interpreted in this way, the apparent 
contradiction between the traditional position that Faith 
is the gift of God and the more modern conception of a 
‘“ Will to believe,” exercised by the believer, disappears, 
It is not necessary for the Christian thinker to hold the 
Augustinian predestinarianism which regards Faith as a 
boon arbitrarily bestowed ab eatra by God upon a 
relatively small number of the elect ; it is more natural 
nowadays to interpret His action upon man in terms of a 
synergism which recognizes the reciprocal interaction 
of the divine and of human wills, and maintains that 
God's gifts are not less His gifts when imparted through 
interior psychological processes than when catastro- 
phically imposed from without. Strictly speaking, man 
can no more will to believe in an instant than he can will 
to become an accomplished musician in an instant ; 
but he can will to train and discipline that sense of the 
divine and that singleness and sincerity of conscience 
upon which, according to God’s gracious ordinance, Faith 
will normally supervene as their ideal perfection and 
bloom. ‘* Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine unbelief.” 

Such an analysis of Faith will give us a clue to the 
problem of Unfaith. It is not reason which determines 
an individual mind to decide for Unfaith, any more than 
for Faith; for the forms of thought and the data of 
science, history, and Biblical criticism are the same for 
all, and though Mr. Bernal naively assures us that “all 
the best minds are repelled by the churches,” dis- 
passionate observation will hardly bear this out. Where 
the sense of the divine has become atrophied (and of such 
a spiritual mutilation there may be many causes, 
including the sins or the secularity of Christians them- 
selves), it does not follow that the instinct normally 
stimulated by this sense—that is, the instinct of 
adoration—is destroyed ; it may persist in full vigour, 
though fixed upon an inappropriate object, or an object 
less than the highest. Enthusiastic Unfaith, therefore, 
is a perversion of Faith, irreligion is merely religion gone 
wrong, devoting to the pursuit of an unknown and 
unknowable ideal the energies designed by the living 
God for His own worship and service. ‘ Ye worship 
that which ye know not: we worship that which we 
know.” The pursuit of truth for its own sake is a 
noble ideal, but it is only part of that for which man was 
created, and it can find a fuller satisfaction within the 
sphere of religion, which opens up a vista of man’s 
unending intellectual progress through immortality, 
than in the world as portrayed by Unfaith, in which all 
intellectual achievements are ultimately destined to be 
overwhelmed by the oblivion of universal death. We 
would rather that Mr. Berfial and his friends could see 
their way to joining us in this eternal quest ; but, should 
they still feel it necessary, in his words, “ to step out of 
their way to destroy religion,’ we may reply with calmness 
and confidence— Gentlemen, do yourworst. The Church 
of God is an anvil which has broken many hammers.” 
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Science: Yesterday and To-day 


[The following article is the second of a series not mainly intended to convey knowledge of particular conclusions that are being reached 

in various sciences—this will only be incidental—but rather to give some conception of the new modes of thought and changes of method 

that are being developed with the extension of scientific knowledge, in a manner which is comprehensible and interesting to the lay reader, 

This week Professor James Rice, University of Liverpool, writes on Physics. Next week Professor William McDougall of Duke University, 
N.C., will write on Psychology.] 


Physics: Old and New 


By Proressor JAMES RICcE. 


THVHE phrase ‘“ Science yesterday and to-day” has a 

very definite significance in relation to Physics. 
What we now call ‘ Classical Physics ” was born to all 
intents and purposes in the seventeenth century, when 
little groups of educated men ceased to be content with 
speculations based on the mere observation of the 
natural phenomena of daily experience and began to 
question Nature by making experiments, so as to find 
order, uniformity and law where there appeared to be 
enly a mass of unco-ordinated events. It was the 
genius of Newton which foresaw the lines along which 
this new ‘‘ Natural Philosophy ” was destined to develop. 
He supplied the methods which were to be used in 
attacking fresh problems and discovered the principles 
which were to guide the investigator in the chains of 
reasoning which each new experimental result pro- 
voked. Among those principles his laws of motion 
occupy a pre-eminent position. The accuracy with which 
they were found to apply to planetary motions and to 
the movements of bodies on our earth was so great as 
to be positively sensational in an age accustomed to be 
_ satisfied with the vaguest explanations of natural occur- 
rences. Little wonder is it that they captured the 
imagination of the educated classes of the day, and 
that they were regarded as ideal examples of that clarity 
and conciseness of expression which is the mark of all 
great scientific generalizations. 

Through the eighteenth century men patiently pursued 
the quest for experimental knowledge, and the broad 
divisions of Physics into the study of the mechanical 
properties of matter, Heat, Light, Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity were marked out. Within each division was 
embraced a large body of related facts, but the con- 
nexions between the facts of one branch and those of 
another were not as yet clearly perceived. The synthesis 
of these parts into a really unified body of knowledge 
was the achievement of the nineteenth century. This 
unification was based on the belicf that all the phenomena 
of Nature are just broad manifestations to our senses of 
the motions of ultimate particles of matter. That these 
motions were subject to the laws that Newton had dis- 
covered for planets and ordinary terrestrial bodies was 
accepted as an axiom, and the immediate results of that 
assumption were so amazingly accurate that men began 
to believe that they were within reach of finality in our 
knowledge of the material universe. The successes of 
Physical Science were so marvellous that other sciences 
such as Biology appeared lamentably “ inexact” in 
comparison, and the efforts of biologists to capture some 
of the “‘ exactness ” of the physical sciences by imitating 
their methods gave rise to the famous quest for a 
mechanistic interpretation of life. It was during the 
nineteenth century that the explanation of light as an 
undulation in an all-pervading material ether was com- 

pleted. The layman is probably very familiar with the 
idea. What he probably does not realize is the extreme 
simplicity of the hypothesis; for it is little short of 
miraculous that mathematical reasoning based on the 
assumption of a medium possessed of only two simple 
mechanical properties, elasticity and inertia, should give 
such a precise formulation of the wealth of experi- 


mental results obtained by extremely refined optical 
instruments, whose precision of measurement can hardly 
be realized by one not trained to handle them. During 
the same period the effects of electricity in motion were 
discovered and brought within the general scheme, and 
Clerk Maxwell by making a bold step in the mathe- 
matical treatment of electrical oscillations in conductors 
predicted the existence of electromagnetic waves, a pre- 
diction which requires no justification in these days of 
universal broadcasting. Thus at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, physicists were wont to assert without 
fear of contradiction that their science possessed a body 
of laws equal to all the demands that had been made 
or were likely to be made on them. 

And yet, not quite! In a famous address at the 
close of the century Lord Kelvin remarked that there 
were two small “clouds on the horizon.” Strangely 
enough, it was not the recently-discovered Réntgen rays 
and Radioactivity, nor the sensational splitting of the 
atom just achieved by Sir J. J. Thomson and his pupils 
at Cambridge, that troubled Lord Kelvin’s mind. 
Apparently these new achievements would be embraced 
in the classical formulation when in due course a 
sufficient body of experimental knowledge was available. 
There was no reason to suspect that these new ultimate 
particles, the electrons torn from the general body of 
the atom, would not conform in their behaviour to the 
Newtonian laws. What appeared somewhat inexplicable 
to Lord Kelvin and other leading physicists was that in 
some very refined measurements on the propagation of 
light in different directions an American physicist, 
Michelson, had recently failed to observe the predicted 
result, and that in some equally delicate observations 
on the spectroscopic analysis of the radiation emitted 
by white-hot carbon certain German investigators had 
obtained results in flat contradiction with the predictions 
of the classical principles. Lord Kelvin’s clouds soon 
developed into a veritable tempest. The Michelson 
experiment was the starting-point for Einstein’s Principle 
of Relativity, which not only modified one very important 
postulate of the Newton dynamical principles, viz., the 
invariability of mass, but also completely altered our 
ideas as to the nature of gravitation. The general public 
has by its interest in Einstein’s general ideas instinetivelv 
felt that something unusual and ‘ revolutionary ” was 
in the air. But even more revolutionary, though less 
widely appreciated outside professional scientific circles, 
has been the outcome of the second cloud; for the 
solution of that difficulty has been the direct cause of 
such a formulation of new principles, entirely foreign to 
the spirit of Classical Physics, that when we speak of 
Modern Physics or the Physics of to-day we mean the 
body of experimental knowledge concerning the atom 
and its parts which has been gained in the past thirty 
vears and the body of laws which we have had to create 
about these ascertained facts. 

When it was discovered that all atoms consist of two 
dcfinite types of electrical particles, electrons and protons, 
it was quite natural to physicists accustomed to picture 
all phenomena in terms of mechanical models to make 
mental models of the new atom. The sun and planet 
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model offered the most ready help for most purposes, 
and so Atomic Physics became a kind of microcosmic 
astronomy, and it seemed that all we needed was a skilful 
application of the familiar mathematical methods of the 
astronomer to this world in little in order to explain all 
the observed facts. This expectation was completely 
unfulfilled. The Newtonian laws of motion proved 
entirely inadequate to meet the case. Had they been 
satisfied, the nature and quantity of the output of energy 
from an atom when disturbed by external influences 
would have been quite different from what is actually 
observed. The Newtonian principles necessitate a certain 
continuity and “ smoothness of working” in exchanges 
of energy between different portions of matter. That 
continuity is evident enough in the behaviour of matter 
in bulk; but in the interchanges of energy between 
atoms there is a discontinuity and “ jerkiness ’’ which 
can find no explanation in classical laws of motion. 
Furthermore, on Newtonian principles every atom would 
in time have radiated away all its energy and a physical 
world as we know it would have been a sheer impossi- 
bility. Some new theory adequate to account for this 
inherent, non-dynamical stability of the atom and its 
discontinuous exchanges of energy with its environment 
was called for. This theory is in course of construction, 
It is called the “ Quantum Theory.” Its mathematical 
formulation has proceeded very rapidly indeed, but 
unfortunately, being quite unmechanical, it offers little 
opportunity for formulation in models or pictorial 
images which have been so helpful to the layman in the 
past when mathematical knowledge could not be 
appealed to. 

These new mathematical principles do not of course 
contradict the Newtonian methods when effects on 
matter in bulk are considered, for in such cases their 
application is simplified and they contain the classical 
principles as what is termed “a special case.” But 
whatever be the outcome, and even if some easier method 
of expounding the new ideas than the mathematical one 
be ultimately forthcoming, we must for ever surrender 
the hope of building a model world in our minds whose 
parts will obey the old mechanical principles and at 
the same time be a true picture of the happenings in 
our physical universe. 


The War of the Future 


By E. L. Spears. 
[Brigadier-General Spears is the author of Liaison, 1914.] 

YIXTEEN years ago saw the revolutionizing of war 
as we understood it. At that time, in September, 
1914, we thought that the tide that had flowed against 
us from Mons to the Marne had turned finally in favour 
of the Allies, and that our armies would soon be on the 
Rhine. Then suddenly—and it was a complete surprise 
—the Germans halted, their line froze into immobility, 
became rigid and unyielding, and they entrenched 

themselves from Switzerland to the Aisne. 

In the first six weeks of the War, everything had been 
liquid and mobile. We had been fighting the sort of 
war that we knew and understood. Then, almost in a 
night, the whole face of military operations was changed, 
and we were back in the Middie Ages. It was the old 
conflict of the lobster-clad man, a return to the day 
of the fortress impregnable to assault, when siege and 
famine alone could prevail. 

In an endeavour to get round the first German 
entrenchments, the Allies began the race to the sea, 
only to find the line facing them solidifying as they 
moved westwards and northwards, until finally they 
confronted their opponents across rigidly drawn lines of 


trenches extending from the Channel ports to the far 
eastern frontier of France. 

The Germans were far better prepared for trench- 
warfare than the French or even ourselves, but I am 
quite certain that they did not realize beforehand the 
stopping power of entrenchments. 

Its significance was extraordinary. With certain 
reservations, it might almost be said to have set the 
clock back several hundred years. With no warning at 
all the lessons that the Continent and Great Britain 
had learnt from Marlborough, Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon were thrown on the scrap-heap, and the war 
of the twentieth century was changed, as if by magic, 
into the siege-warfare of the Middle Ages. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the new siege-warfare 
of the trenches marked as revolutionary an epoch in 
the history of war as the invention of gunpowder. It 
marked also the end of a great period. When the 
stalemate of the Western Front set in, an end came to 
the days when men met their enemies as individuals. 

As I look back on those early months of the War and 
compare them with the long years that followed, I am 
astonished that the startling transformation that took 
place in 1914 is not more generally understood. No 
one in his wildest dreams had imagined the possibility 
of such a thing happening. No one had conceived 
that human ingenuity would invent a barrier which 
human ingenuity would be unable to sweep away again. 
When one realizes that for years practically the total 
output of the world in iron and steel was rained 
unceasingly on those tortured acres in France, without 
making any real impression, one gets some idea of the 
revolution in the science of war that was involved. 
Gaps—at the cost of thousands of pounds in money, 
and of thousands of human lives, could be made fairly 
easily, but it was easier still to close them up again. 
Even when the end did come, it was not because the 
Allies had overcome the barrier. But for the interior 
troubles in Germany, largely the result of the blockade, 
the War might have dragged on even longer. With 
each year that passed the methods of attack and 
counter-attack on each side were nullified by new 
methods of defence and counter-defence. 

People constantly ask—what will the war of the future 
be like? Lurid pictures are drawn of peaceful cities 
gassed or bombed from the air, and of a decimated 
civilian population. Indeed, it is often said that the 
only safe place will be the trenches. That might be 
true enough, but the trouble is that there will in all 
probability be no trenches in the sense of the trenches 
we knew in 1915-18. There will be powerfully reinforced 
strong points, but not long continuous lines. 

For another revolution has taken place, and human 
ingenuity has by now evolved weapons of attack which 
are capable of breaking down any barrier of entrenchments 
that can be erected by man. If there is another Great 
War it will once again be a war of movement. Men 
in tanks and armoured cars instead of foot-soldiers, and 
aeroplanes instead of cavalry, will be the protagonists 
in the next great conflict, if such a conflict there is to 
be. There will be no need of “ cannon-fodder ” such 
as we knew in 1914-1918. War will be a matter of 
highly trained experts in elaborate machines of de- 
struction, fighting other experts in equally deadly machines 
over a wide area of ground. 

What will not change will be the qualities that make 
the fighting man. Bravery and nerve and grit will be 
as necessary in the war of the future as they have been 
in the past. The qualities that make the great com- 
mander will not change either. Judgment, fortitude 
and leadership will tell as they have always done, as 
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will those other attributes of a commander, driving 
energy and hardness verging almost on insanity, to which 
must be added the faith, though not the recklessness, of 
the gambler. It was this hardness, this persistence, this 
faith, this self-confidence, that made Marshal Foch a 
great commander, although the same qualities were 
nearly his undoing in 1915, when he would not accept 
the cold fact that entrenchments were something that 
could not be broken at whatever the cost in human 
lives. 


Our Five Year Plan 


By F. Yeats-Brown. 

W BEN I thought of the nice clean trains in North 

Italy, run by electricity, and the Berlin power 
plant, and the great installations in Sweden ; and when 
I read of what has been done in Ireland, where one 
hundred and twenty thousand visitors a year visit the 
Shannon Scheme, I began to wonder whether this country 
is not lagging behind in the development of electric 
power and light. 


There is much to support such pessimism. Some 
houses have alternating current, some direct. Voltages 


vary, so does the cost of electricity. It should be a 
simple matter to buy a bulb or fix a new wall plug, but 
it isn’t, as any householder will tell you. We are still 
in the Dark Ages of individualism so far as electricity 
is concerned, but various good people, such as Mr. Dunlop 
of the British Electrical Manufacturers’ Association, and 
the Electricity Commissioners, are trying to lift us out 
of mediaeval methods. If they do not succeed in doing 
so as fast as we would wish, the fault does not lie with 
them, but with those other idealists who hold up the 
wayleaves of power-lines on the plea that pylons would 
offend their aesthetic sensibilities. 

We cannot eat our cake and have it too.  Eijther 
we are an industrial nation, dependent on cheap power 
and modern equipment, or we must reduce our 
population to Elizabethan numbers and give up hoping 
to be the workshop of the world. The Spectator has 
always been a watch-dog of the countryside, and in 
certain places where power-lines would be inharmonious 
it is right that local amenities should be preserved, no 
matter at what cost. But to look at pylons (an ugly 
word !) as somehow wrong in themselves is reactionary, 
obscurantist, unpatriotic. 

Ages ago, men declaimed against windmills, saying 
that their flapping arms desecrated rural peace. More 
recently, Wordsworth prophesied the ruin of Lakeland 
by railways. No doubt trains are sometimes hideous 
(although posterity may dote on their charm), but they 
have not destroyed either Lakeland or London. When 
they pass by night, like glittering snakes, over the 
unduly-anathematized Charing Cross Bridge they appear 
to me to be very beautiful, and even on the South 
Downs—say, at Polegate, seen from the heights 
overlooking Eastbourne—their white smoke and_ black 





bodies enhance the greys and purples of nature. It is 
a matter of contrast, common sense, first cost. Near 


Lewes, as a correspondent recently pointed out, the 
cubist starkness of the pylons bring out the rounded 
symmetries of Malling Hill and Firle Beacon. We 
must choose between smoke, and the diseases of smoke, 
and the pylons and purity of electricity. By 1934, if 
the Electricity Commissioners have their way, the 
majority of British homes will be brilliantly lit, and 
every factory linked with the Grid. 

I confess my notions of the Grid were hazy until last 
week. They are clearer now, and, if not expert, they are 
at least enthusiastic and suffused with hope for the 


<= acy 


future. Our “ five year plan” is less spectacular than 
that of the Russians, but much more likely to be 
realized. 

In 1919, the Electricity Supply Act was passed, and 
an endeavour was made to co-ordinate the (supposedly) 
common interests of Local Authorities and Supply 
Companies. But the two were like oil and water, 
Bumbledom and commercial interests would not mix: 
lethargy on the one hand and rapacity on the other 
kept us in the darkness before the dawn of the electrical 
age. In 1926 the Weir Committee tried to light up the 
situation. There were then countless generating stations 
dotted about the country, each making its own electricity 
according to its own theories. Five hundred of them 
still remain, but eventually there will be only one 
hundred stations, situated in places where power is 
cheapest, and linked together by high tension cables 
‘arrying a pressure of thirty-three thousand volts (that 
is the Grid) which will feed other distributing lines. 

When the Grid is complete, electricity will be produced 
and distributed rather more cheaply than it is at present ; 
but the chief factor governing the cost of any article is 
the market available for it. The public must be taught 
to want electricity, and with this object the Bedford 
Demonstration Scheme has been started and will be in 
operation next year. It affects fifteen thousand cight 
hundred and sixty-two people living in four thousand 
homes in twenty-nine villages covering about one 
hundred square miles of the rural district north and 
west of Bedford. The Electricity Commissioners are not 
waiting for a demand before creating a supply: they 
are creating it. They are “ starting something,” as we 
should all do, these lean years. 

The results of a house to house enquiry into the 
demand for electrical current round Bedford disclosed 
that out of 658 calls made, 121 householders wished to 
be consumers and 106 did not: the remaining 426 said 
that they would like electric light, but could not afford 
to pay for the cost of wiring and fixtures. This then 
is the problem before us to-day (for Bedford is a typical 
district as regards density of population and in other 
respects), namely, how to make things as easy as possible 
for potential users of electricity. Into questions of 
hire purchase, assisted wiring schemes, and so on, I 
need not enter, for they are not of general interest ; 
nor can I describe what the methods of publicity will 
be that shall make first Bedford and then all Britain 
aware of the dayspring at our doors, for I do not know 
the details: it is evident, however, that these schemes 
will profoundly affect the life of the English countryside. 
And more, they will help to take industry back to the 


land. At 1d. per unit electricity is cheaper than coal 
or gas. At present the average rate is nearly 13d. 


for Great Britain, but within five or six years it is hoped 
to reduce the cost to $d. per unit in Bedford, always 
provided that overhead transmission is possible. Under- 
ground cables cost three times as much. 

The powers we have at our disposal for the making 
of a better world are almost infinite. Let us see that 
we use them aright. We have harnessed a cosmic 
monster. He can make us a better world. He will 
wash and cook for us, make our cream and butter, pump 
our water, work our vacuum cleancrs, loud-speakers, 
gramophones, turn night into day, set our factories 
to work again, even curl our hair. But we must not 
take him for granted: if you short-circuit his main 
path he will destroy you in a flash. 

Electricity has many of the attributes of a god. In 
fact it is a god, aloof, mysterious, powerful, and although 
we do not bow down to it, we can indulge towards it 
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the beneficial faculty of wonder. We take too much 
for granted nowadays, and are losing our sense of 
awe. 

Think of this Grid! It consists of aluminium wires 
with a steel core: each wire is only a quarter of an inch 
in diameter, yet pulsing along it are 50,000 kilowatts 
—the kick of 75,000 horses—enough pressure to light 
more than a million lamps. All this energy should 
revitalize old England. Each lamp may be a beacon 
to better culture and more prosperity. Who says we 
live in an unromantic age ? 


On the Eggs of a Dinosaur 


By J. B. Morvron. 


“The Dinosaur, with carelessness unmatched, 
Left eggs about, and died before they hatched. 
A nobler code rules beasts of smaller size ; 
The eggs are hatched before the mother dies.” 
rVHIS poem, which is not as widely known as it should 
be, I wrote myself. It was not a case of emotion 
recollected in tranquillity, for it was written in a kind of 
fever of inspiration, on reading in the newspaper that 
eggs belonging to a Dinosaur had been discovered in 
Montana. The effect of the Dinosaur, and of its family 
affairs, upon the average man of to-day, is comparatively 
unimportant. It is only we poets who pick up our ears 
when we are told that these eggs are ninety-five million 
years old, and eight feet high. It sounds too good to be 
truce, and if a poet made the statement, instead of a 
scientist, everybody would say that he was up in the 
clouds again. 

Let us consider these ancient eggs. What would have 
emerged from them ? A Dinosaur, of course. But what 
was the Dinosaur ? Some have said it was the dragon, 
and have based this guess on the fact that the beast had 
scales, and something birdlike about its hind legs. I take 
this theory to be mere foolery. Whenever a dragon 
appeared it was sure to be killed by a hero, and only a 
half-wit of a Dinosaur, confronted with the rising death- 
rate, would have failed to hatch its eggs. Moreover, 
dragons went on appearing long after the Dinosaur was 
extinct. St. Philip killed one in the first century, and 
St. Martha slew the terrible Tarasque at Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
which feat of hers proves that it is late in the day for 
Nordic women to start boasting about their athletic 
Donatus, a Numidian rascal, is said to have 


supremacy. 
He was too 


killed one—but that I will never believe. 
busy talking nonsense to the little Donatists, and was not 
the kind of man at all to go out against wild beasts. 
And who will pretend that there were any Dinosaurs 
left when St. George killed the dragon in Berkshire ?. Or 
when King Peter III, of Aragon, in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, climbed the Canigou, in the Eastern 
Pyrenees ? The account of this climb says that the King 
threw a stone into a lake, and that immediately a great 
dragon rose from the water, and darkened all the air 
with its breath. If that was a Dinosaur, evolution had 
not done very much in nearly a hundred million years. 
Ifit be true, as Stauffmann says, that the Dinosaur is the 
ancestor of the bird, there is some explanation of these 
egys deposited in Montana so many years ago. All we 
have to do is to prove that it was just about that time 
that the Dinosaur was becoming bird-minded. The new 
sensations and the new sense of freedom would naturally 
make the monster careless of tradition. She would no 
longer take the trouble to leave her eggs in a sunny place ; 
in fact she would probably be looking about already for 
a likely tree for her nest—and what a tree! This would 
explain the unhatched eggs, dropped unthinkingly, any- 


Where. Add to this the fact that an American Dinosaur 


would obviously seize on the new methods before 4 
Dinosaur of any other nationality. If we argue on these 
premises, we shall see that the riddle of the eggs is by no 
means insoluble. All the same, if I had been an enormous 
creature of that sort, I would far rather the race were 
extinguished, with myself the last of the line, than that 
it should be transformed into a travesty of itself, with 
eggs dwindling in size, year by year. Do you suppose 
that any atavistic memory would stir in the wren, the lark 
or the tomtit, if you confronted them with these Montana 
eggs? Or could you blame the ghost of a Dinosaur, 
wandering unappeased, for sneering at the sparrow ? 

However, there are the eggs in Montana. What 
should be done with them? They have been placed 
in a museum, and will soon be forgotten. It would 
be far better to give an exhibition, not necessarily at 
Burlington House, of all the best specimens it would 
be possible to collect. This is the course followed with 
Old Masters, Dutch, Flemish and Italian, and with 
Persian carpets. Yet the egg of a Dinosaur is far more 
rare, and far older. The holiday tour of foreign cities 
is not likely to include any treat of this sort. Is it too 
late for some public-spirited person to come forward, 
and arrange for the transportation of the best eggs to 
this country, where every care would be taken of them ? 

There must be thousands of people who have never 
seen the egg of a Dinosaur, and will never, in the ordinary 
course of their sheltered lives, have the chance of seeing 
one. To them, such an exhibition as I suggest would 
be not only a pleasure but an education too. 

It may be objected, not altogether unreasonably, 
that a big exhibition of Dinosaur eggs would be rather 
overdoing the thing. There is, in that case, an alternative. 
One or two of the eggs might be shown at a large private 
house lent for the occasion. The hostess might even give, 
in order to get the eggs talked about, one of those eccentric 
balls which are so popular to-day—a ball to which every 
guest must come in the guise of a Dinosaur’s egg. Dinosaur 
parties would follow, and the interest of the general 
public would be aroused. 

You will never make 
The most they 


But all this is only a dream. 
people take the monster’s eggs seriously. 
‘an hope for is ephemeral fame in a music-hall joke, 
and I can even imagine an enterprising manager of 
music-halls engaging (as it were) one of these eggs as a 
“turn,” and simply standing it on the stage. Even 
without a lecturer to introduce and explain it, it would 
draw enormous crowds, and its size might be emphasized 
by engaging as part of the same turn the gigantic Italian 
boxer, Primo Carnera. I can see him, with one blow of 
his fist on the egg, hatching twelve dancing girls. 

We may pass our jests, but there is a kind of immortality 
in this business of the eggs. Will any trace of us remair 
upon carth for ninety-five million years ? Nothing per. 
sonal, certainly. But will even any building remain as 
long as that, or any of our verse or our pictures ? 


O Dinosaur, perhaps the laugh is on us. 


Three Days in Russia—III 


T 10.30 p.m. we left the hotel in Moscow for the station. 
There was great activity even at that comparatively 

late hour, just as there had been at the Leningrad 
terminus. At 11.0 promptly the train left, but in the 
corridor members of our party stood for some time, dis- 
cussing the events of the day and exchanging expericsices. 
We were up early. My stable companion, a well-known 
writer having several languages, including Arabic, was 
unable to read a Russian notice placed above a handle 
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near the berths. He concluded that it controlled the 
heating apparatus, and was glad, for as we travelled 
north it became much colder. He pulled the handle, and 
there was immediately a hissing noise, like air escaping 
from a leaky tyre valve. The train began to slow down 
and stopped. He had pulled the Russian equivalent to 
the communication cord! Our civil attendant entered 
smiling, and said something in Russian. Then the guard 
came in and examined the handle, and found the broken 
seal. 

For the moment we had visions of Archangel! But the 
guard fortunately treated the matter as a joke, and 
the train proceeded on its: way. We could not help 
reflecting upon what might have happened in such 
circumstances in a Latin country—or even in England for 
that matter. 

We arrived at Leningrad at 10.30 in the morning, and 
were met once more by our guide of the day before 
yesterday. After breakfast we set out again, this time 
to visit Dyetskoye Selo. We had agreed that the road 
surfaces in Leningrad and in Moscow were about as bad 
as they could possibly be, but the fifteen-mile motor 
ride along the country “roads” from Leningrad to 
Dyetskoye Selo showed us that there were still worse to 
be found in Russia. But Dyetskoye Selo is well worth 
the extreme physical discomfort of getting there. The 
name Dyetskoye Selo (Children’s Village) was adopted 
after the Revolution in place of Tsarskoye Selo 
(Tsar’s Village). Here the former Imperial palaces 
and villas of the people about the Court have now 
been converted into museums, — schools, hospitals 
and sanatoria for children. Especially in summer 
the small town becomes one big colony of children ; 
hence its present name. Tsarskoye was developed 
by the Empresses Elisabeth and Catherine II as a 
summer residence of the Court, and as such it served 
the later Tsars. One is shown the Catherine Palace—a 
museum—and the perfectly wonderful grounds. But 
the centre of tragic interest is the Alexander Palace. 
From 1905 until the Revolution the Alexander Palace 
was the favourite retreat of the Imperial Family. On 
entering it one has the strange fecling that the place has 
only just been vacated, as everything stands as it did in 
1917, when Nicholas II and the Tsarina left it, never to 
return. 

As one walks through those intimate rooms there is 
evidence on every hand of the simple tastes of the last 
Tsar and his family. In the centre of the palace is a semi- 
circular hall. In this room on that tragic night in August 
1917, the Imperial Family assembled, surrounded by 
their baggage, before their banishment to an unknown 
destination in the Urals. There is the French window 
through which they stepped. We compared this with Ver- 
sailles : the analogy is so striking. But at Versailles one 
experiences only faintly the kind of feeling which at 
Tsarskoye Selo becomes intense. 

The personal apartments of Nicholas II have been left 
undisturbed, and are maintained in excellent order, for 
Soviet Russia prizes its “‘museums.” The Imperial 
study is comparatively plain. The Tsar’s writing-desk, 
inkstand, pens and blotting-pad remain just as he 
left them. By the door is a child’s desk, at which 
the little Tsarevitch used to sit, day by day, during 
the audiences, in order to gain early experience in 
the ‘‘ king-business ” which he was never to. put into 
practice. Along one side of the room is a large divan, 
where the Tsar would rest between the audiences. Over 
the divan, on a shelf, are photographs of the Tsar’s rela- 
tives and friends. We saw the Imperial bathroom, 
decorated in Moorish style, fitted with a large swimming- 


tank and gymnastic apparatus. There are hundreds of 
photographs about the rooms, many of which obviously 
represent—and are gifts from—members of our own Royal 
Family. In an adjoining room, the walls of which are of 
grey marble, there is an enormous toboggan-slide, a play- 
thing of the Tsarevitch, and close by his toy motor-car, 
almost as large as a British “‘ baby ” car. In the last few 
years before the War these rooms were the scene of many 
historic conferences. The last one was that in which 
Nicholas II assumed the supreme command of the Russian 
Army in the War. 

Across a corridor are the Tsarina’s rooms. The walls 
of the Boudoir are covered with photographs illustrating 
her life, from childhood onward. In her bedroom, the 
wall at the head of the bed is completely hidden by Ikons, 
of which the guide informed us there were eight hundred ! 
Adjoining was the Oratory, also with innumerable Ikons. 

We remarked upon the crowded furniture in the 
Empress’s rooms. They seemed far too full of chairs 
and tables and cabinets to be comfortable. But we 
were told that the Tsarina had a horror of empty spaces ; 
hence the masses of furniture in her rooms. 

Nearby is the Feodor Cathedral, the underground 
chapel of which served, during the years immediately 
preceding the Revolution, as the Court Church of the 
Imperial Family. Rasputin frequently assisted at these 
services, and his body now lies in the adjoining park. 

It was late in the afternoon when we returned to the 
ship, and the members of our party spent much time in 
the Government shops on the landing-stage, with the 
result that many Russian objets dart have now found 
their way to England. Among the items with which the 
Baggage Master of the ‘Carinthia’ had to deal were a 
large oil painting and a Louis XV chair ; while two heavy 
crystal vases bearing the Imperial Arms, and a flask 
whose inscription showed that it had originally belonged 
to the ill-fated Grand Duke Sergius, were among the 
smaller fry acquired by the souvenir hunters. 

The ship’s firemen, during our absence, had organized 
a special entertainment for the benefit of the workers 
in the dock “ Café-Bar.” They had formed a_ band, 
the principal instruments being a drum, a banjo, mouth- 
organs and a triangle. The Russian dock workers so 
greatly enjoyed this musical evening that, on the 
following morning, an official message reached the ship 
from the Soviet Authorities, expressing their thanks for 
the excellent entertainment which had been provided by 
the British Comrades ! 

The steward who gave us this information, and who had 
been to Leningrad on a former recent occasion, mentioned 
that it was extremely difficult for members of the crew, 
going ashore, to avoid being drawn into a political argu- 
ment, although before landing they had received strict 
injunctions on this score. Trained talkers are to be 
found everywhere (we had met them at many of the places 
of interest we visited), who speak English quite well, and 
who are anxious to persuade all comers to support the 
new order of things. 

The ‘ Carinthia ’ was late in sailing the next morning, 
owing to the grounding of a small steamer in the Morskoi 
Canal—-a sea channel fifteen miles in length for the use of 
large ships leading to Kronstadt, through which we had 
to pass. This delay enabled us later to pass Kronstadt in 
daylight, and we saw there not only the forts and floating 
batteries, but also the Soviet Fleet. And here, too we 
caught a glimpse of the old Imperial yacht. 

This was our last impression as we passed out of Soviet 
waters. E. D. W. C. 


[Nos. I. and II. of this series appeared in our issues of October 
4th and 11th.] 
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Music 


Ix is natural that a public which perforce is listening to music 
of all kinds at all times of the day should be interested in the 
roblems of performance. Another natural step is from a 
consideration of those problems to a curiosity about instru- 
ments and their development. Galpin, Hipkins, Schlesinger, 
Dolmetsch, Flood, Dale, all these and many others have given 
us in English the benefits of their research. Recently two 
important studies have been added to the list: Musical 
Instruments and their Music (Part I1), by Gerald R. Hayes, 
and Early Keyboard Instruments, by Philip James. The first 
js published by the Oxford University Press at 10s. 6d. ; the 
second by Peter Davies Ltd., at 30s. Mr. James’s book is 
illustrated with collotype plates taken from illuminated 
manuscripts, prints, and fine examples of instruments. 

Mr. Hayes is concerned with bowed instruments, the viol 
in particular. In such a wide field it is not surprising that 
he has difficulty in marshalling the facts. This is no fault of 
the author. On the contrary, his courage and judgment are 
much to be admired. Especially his judgment. In spite 
of the environment of his subject, he allows himself no indul- 
gence in fantasy. Whenever he desires to point out the 
story of our Golden Age, he allows Thomas Mace to speak. 
No man wrote more eloquently upon viols and their music. 
Yet it is singificant, that although for years musicians have 
been familiar with quotations from JZusick’s Monument, 
they have only recently began to be interested in the actual 
music that so inspired the author. The interest began with 
public recognition of the Dolmetsch movement. The work 
of Mr. Gerald Hayes is a faithful and necessary contribution 
to that movement. At present he is at work upon a study 
of the lute and other plucked instruments. 

The reading of these two books on bowed and keyboard 
instruments has created an atmosphere of debate. How far 
is a work of music conditioned by the medium for which it is 
composed? And, how far has instrumental technique been 
developed by composers’ demands ? 

It would probably be found that a composition does not 
always appear in the form or even the phraseology of its first 
conception. It cannot be doubted that the idioms of instru- 
ments play a part in modifying the expression and the direction 
of a composer's inspiration. The works of Beethoven provide 
many examples of this kind of compromise between what is 
demanded by the composer's impulse and what is expedient. 
Beethoven was chiefly concerned with ideas, more concerned 
with the urgent need to express the sum of his musical nature 
than with suiting the convenience of performers. 

Of other composers it can be said that they could not possibly 
think of a phrase apart from a given instrument. Of Wagner 
and Strauss and Rimsky-Korsakov and of all the great masters 
of instrumentation this can be said. This group again can be 
sub-divided. There are those whose creative impulse is con- 
ditioned, and therefore confined, by instrumental idioms. 
And there are those whose inspiration is intensified by the 
medium in which they must work. 

The same problem recurs in the history of keyboard music. 
Mr. Philip James’s sober and lucid account is indispensable to 
those who wish to know all sides of the question. He discusses 
the development of the early keyboard instruments under 
three headings: 1. Bowed; geigenwerck and arched viall. 
2. Plucked ; virginal, harpsichord, spinet. 3. Struck; clavi- 
chord (tangent action) and pianoforte (hammer action). 
Clearly, the music written for these instruments must be 
shaped and directed by the different types of mechanism. 
For instance, since the strings of a harpsichord are plucked, it 
follows that the music written for this instrument is fluent, 
brilliant, restless, elaborately wrought and is rarely invaded 
by the vocal style. As the funds of technique became enriched, 
composers naturally sought ways of increasing the range of 
tone. The keyboard duet (four hands at one keyboard) was 
an obvious way of increasing the number of tones and so 
creating the illusion of bigger tone. Although the harpsichord 
did not as a rule exceed five octaves, a few eighteenth-century 
composers experimented by dividing the limited field between 
two performers. The other kind of keyboard duet, two 
instruments, a performer at each, is encountered much earlier. 
(There is an example in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book.) 
Works of this kind were written to provide contrasts of phrase 
and intricacies of texture. The problem here is to preserve 
clarity. Couperin, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Greig, Busoni, 
Bax, these names are sufficient to show how continuously fas- 
cinating the problem has been. At the present time music 
for two pianos is attracting composers and public alike. 

So, on the one hand we have composers who depend upon 
instrumental problems for their inspiration ; and on the other 
hand, those who are for ever seeking to expand the limitations 
of their medium. Which, then, is first—the hen or the egg ? 
One authority who commands great respect makes the priority 
of the hen an article of faith. Yet the truth is probably some- 
where between. Here I find my earlier conviction confirmed. 
The hen lays the egg and the hen is in the egg. 

Basin MAINE, 


The Cinema 


Tne publication of a list of new recommendations to be 
submitted by the Theatre and Music Halls Committee of 
the London County Council to the Council was happily 
timed with the first performance of this season’s Film Society 
programme. Apparently the object of these drafted recom- 
mendations is to enable the Council to exercise a closer super- 
vision over private film societies. One of the rules which 
have been suggested for inclusion in the constitution of such 
societies reads thus: ‘No cinematograph film shall be 
exhibited which contains subversive propaganda, liable 
in any way whatsoever to endanger the tranquillity of any 
part of the territory of the British Empire, nor shall any 
cinematograph film be so exhibited which is likely to be 
injurious to morality or encourage or incite to crime or to 
lead to disorder or to be in any way offensive in the circum- 
stances to public feeling, or which contains any offensive 
representation of living persons.” 

There is no space here to argue about the interpretation 
of every phrase, and, in fact, of most of the words used in 
this comprehensive regulation. It is probable that no single 
film has ever been made which could not be found guilty of 
some infringement of this rule. “What is urgent is to prevent 
the London County Council from taking upon itself any 
further supervision of private film societies. What is the 
object of these film societies, if it is not to enable a more or 
less specialized public to see those films which are too 
intelligent,- too serious in subject, and too sincere in aim to 
appeal to film magnates who think they know the public 
taste so well? Is it less harmful to the public to see cheap, 
vulgar, entertainment films than to be stimulated by the best 
work that is being done in the cinema world? If the pro- 
grammes suggested for the Sunday performances of film 
societies are to be submitted to more rigid censorship than 
they have so far received, and the rule quoted above is made 
effective, the educative powers, both technical and artistic, 
of these societies will be considerably diminished. 

The feeling of resentment which these new drafted rules 
produced in me on Sunday morning was intensified by five 
o’clock in the afternoon after seeing one of the most interesting 
programmes which the Film Society has so far presented. 
The programme included a short film, H,0, showing a variety 
of exquisite photographs of water; a less pleasing though 
decidedly clever American cartoon film illustrating simply 
how a talking picture is made ; a number of scenes showing 
how Mr. E. A. Dupont is making the English, French, and 
German versions of Cape Forlorn ; one of Mr. Walt Disney’s 
best cartoons; a Silly Symphony called Frolicking Fish ; 
a most sinister British Instrumental Film, The Strangler—* the 
story of the Dogger, one of the convolvulus family, and a 
typical criminal of the plant world ”’— a film which took 
eighteen months to photograph; and a perfectly delightful 
German fantasy in silhouette form by Lotte Reiniger and 
Berthold Bartosch, called Running After Luck. 


The most ambitous film of the programme was the newly 
finished Soviet film, Karth. Its director, Alexander Dov- 
zhenko, has attempted to show the material and _ spiritual 
changes which have taken place in a typical Ukranian 
village during the past fifteen years. The story of the recent 
struggle between the rich peasants (kulaks), and the peasants 
who farm their land collectively is extremely diflicult to 
follow unless one is well acquainted with this strange piece 
of contemporary history. Mr. Dovzhenko’s method of 
emphasizing his theme by contrasting many incidental and 
only subtly related shots of the old superstitious peasant 
life with the new materialistic attitude often makes the theme 
even more baffling. Although these contrasts are sometimes 
extraordinarily effective, the continuity of the film has 
been badly damaged. 

But there is a great deal in the story, and in the manner of 
its telling, which is extraordinarily beautiful. Many different 
types of Ukranian peasants have been carefully chosen to 
give a fair impression of the Ukranian peasant population. 
There are some fine-looking men, hard-wrinkled women, 
delightful children, young men with the fire of adventure 
in their eyes, and young women standing laughing in the 
sunshine binding leaves. To give an impression of the vast 
expanse of sky on the steppe, and no doubt to signify the 
victory of the new life, there are many statuesque and magni- 
ficent silhouette shots against the skyline. The abundant 
fertility of the Ukraine is constantly and skilfully emphasized. 

The film moves slowly: Dovzhenko produces the effect 
of the impotence of the old attitude to life against the new 
by a sequence of beautiful, motionless photographs. His 
method is static rather than dynamic. His treatment of his 
theme is restrained and powerful, but Karth does not con- 
tribute so much of importance to the development of the art 
of the cinema as does the work of Eisenstein, Pudovkin or 
Alexander Room. 

CELIA SIMPSON. 
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Pleiades 


On Conferences 


I wad no idea in my mind, when my thoughts first hovered 
over this theme, of the Imperial Conference now sitting in 
London. I only thought that I should like to throw an 
idle stone or two into the ever-spreading waters of the 
conference habit, and to watch the ripples spreading after 
the stones had sunk. But in these sunny (and yet curiously 
sad) days of autumn, when a particular, and particularly 
important, conference is busily engaged on great business, 
it would be impolite not to make a bow to the exception 
before throwing any stones at the rule. 


There are conferences and conferences. There are conferences 
of likes, of people who come together because they have a 
common cause, or a common fad, and want to talk about it ; 
and there are conferences of unlikes, of people who come to- 
gether because they have different points of view, and want to 
compare and compose their views by the give and take of 
discussion. There is everything to be said in favour of con- 
ferences of unlikes. Perhaps the greatest step in the interest of 
the peace of the world that has ever been taken was the 
institution, in 1919, of a regular system of conferences on inter- 
national affairs. That is what the League of Nations means ; 
and if it does nothing except to confer, in its councils and 
assemblies and commissions, it will be doing a mighty amount 
of good, because it will be making a new sort of mental world 
in which the nations can live with a far greater understanding 
of one another—and, indeed, of themselves. In the same 
way the conferences of our British League of Nations, which 
began in 1887 with Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, are golden 
conferences. We talk of the unity of our Commonwealth 
(which is not a ‘** commonwealth,” in any natural sense of 
the word), but we know that in reality it is a system, or a 
no-system, of different sovereign nations. We know that it 
is composed of unlikes, and that its vitality and its promise 
depend on its differences. That is why it needs conferences, 
and practises conferences, for the comparison and composition 
of its different points of view. 


The pity is that there are not more conferences, or at any rate 
a more regular machinery of conference, like the regular 
machinery of the League of Nations. It was a significant thing 
that, a month ago, the Federation of British Industries and the 
Trades Union Congress agreed in recommending a regular and 
permanent scheme of conference on the economic affairs of the 
Empire. (There goes another word—the word ** Empire ” ; but 
words are poor things for covering our British set of facts—if, 
by the way, the word “ British ” itself is in any way a good sort 
of word.)- There is only one reformation, besides the refor- 
mation of having still more of a really good thing, which any 
good citizen would earnestly desire in the manner and mode 


of Imperial Conferences... That is the reformation, the 
retrenchment, one can hardly say the abolition, of the 


hospitality by which they are attended. Thought is a tense 
activity. Discussion is an intense activity. If you add to 
the tense and the intense a whirl of social activities, you drive 
human strength very hard. There is an island on the West 
Coast of Scotland which was recently evacuated by its 
inhabitants. Is it possible that an Imperial Conference 
might retire, for a solid session, to that island? But perhaps 
the island of Ascension would be better. According to the 
books it is a resort of the turtle, and it is also (they say) 
the breeding ground of a bird called the ** wide-awake.”’ 


* * *  % * x OF 


So much by way of a bow; and now to the throwing of 
stones. The sort of conference which we all must have noticed 
if we happen to live in a town which is suitable for its visitations 
is what I should call the conference of likes. I should guess 
that these conferences have become numerous in the course 
of the present century, and that the Aabit is about as old 
as an undergraduate in his last year. Social developments 
of this sort are rapid, but we do not notice them until they 
are there, quietly massed in their entrenchments, and ready to 
hold out against all comers and all criticism. How many. of us, 
for instance, realize that the ‘ preparatory school,” the 
boarding school for young boys between the ages of eight 


‘the same time,-in one good mixture of unlikes, 


and that of thirteen, is so modern, and indeed so contem- 
porary a growth, that about 1870 there were perhaps only a 
dozen, in 1900 there were about four hundred, and in 1930 
there are over seven hundred ? 

But that is another matter, and it belongs to another 
enquiry, which shall perhaps be undertaken. Redeamus, lector, 
et conferamus. The conference of likes is a meeting (perhaps for 
a week-end, perhaps for a week, perhaps for a fortnight) of 
persons interested in the same thing, believing the same thing, 
and “ exchanging views ”’ about what it is, or what it should be. 
Some of them are conferences of members of the same party—— 
** summer schools ”’ of Liberals or Conservatives : some of them 
are conferences of adherents of the same cause—adult education 
or charity organization ; some of them are conferences of 
persons in the same profession or occupation—librarians, 
drapers, confectioners. They all meet : they all feel the glow of 
the conference ; and they all experience the happiness (perhaps 
it is better called the intoxication, but that also is a matter 
for another enquiry) of what is called esprit de corps. This 
new social habit seems to be spreading, as its waters cover 
the land, over more and more tracts of our life. Our very holi- 
days are becoming ** conferential,”’ or at any rate co-operative, 
We all receive advertisements of the Hellenic Travellers 
Cruises. We all know of the Polytechnic tours. We accept 
them as part of our civilization. But it is a curious thing, 
all the same, that even on holidays (when.a man goes enquiring 
after new things, to see the cities and know the minds of new 
peoples) he should take his English likes with him, and forget 
to change his mind and his associates when he changes his 
sky. I wonder whether Ulysses would ever have joined a 
co-operative cruise ! 

case GR i oe ae Ge 

There is a sort of conflict in us all, a conflict which has some- 
how to be turned into a balance and a harmony, between the 
gregarious habit and the solitary propensity. We used to be 
celebrated on the Continent for the latter: we seem to be 
devoting ourselves to the former. There is a saying of Goethe 
which bears, in its way, on the matter. “ Talent,” he said, 
‘is built in stillness : character in the stream of the world.” 
The world sees to it that we get into the stream: we cannot 
escape it, and we have to buffet our way into some sort of 
shape and character as we bob along with our fellows. The 
business to which we have ourselves to see is the building of 
talent, and the making and the keeping of the stillness in 
which it is built. 

What with conferences and committees and clubs, it seems 
to be increasingly difficult for most of us to be still. Perhaps it 
is a matter of what one may call Americanization. The United 
States has a great vogue in the modern world ; and that vogue 
carries the American spirit of fraternity (Rotaries, Chatauquas, 
Buffaloes and Elks) into a country which used to think in terms 
of individual liberty and personality. Perhaps it is also a matter 
of the new deity worshipped under the name of Communica- 
tion. I read in the Times the other day, in the first letter (which 
often catches my eye before the first article): ‘‘ The essence of 
civilization is bound up with transportation and speedy 
communication.” I said to myself, as I read, ‘** Then I am 
sorry for civilization.”” That is a matter of opinion; but I 
suppose we should all agree that the temptings of eommunica- 
tion—here a motor-’ bus, and there an aeroplane : here an “ ex- 
cursion ’’ and there a “ trip *’—are drawing us, like a sucking 
tide, into a great deal of propinquity. 

On second thoughts, however, I gravely doubt whether we 
should agree. Most of my readers will probably say, ** Here is 
Reaction—crusted, green, and mossy Reaction.” Perhaps that 
is the name of my trouble. I do confess that I like to see a grass- 
grown railway-truck in a woodland, such as I have seen in the 
valley of the Connecticut. I confess, too, that I like to see an 
old railway-carriage set in a clearing, and serving for a quiet 
and still habitation. I confess, in conclusion, that if I had to 
arrange a conference (which is not likely), I should stipulate 
for its consisting of persons who had never attended a con- 
ference before, and for its including librarians, Liberals, 
drapers, friends of adult education and Conservatives, all at 
ORION, 
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Country Life 


Tok NEw PLANts. 

It is the dream of most botanists that some plant will be 
found or made which will do for humanity such service as 
was done in the past by the discovery of wheat, barley, oats, 
rice, cotton, flax or bamboo. There never were more ardent 
hopes than to-day, when we have learnt to convert most 
forms of fibre into articles of use: the hunt is up, not in 
one country, but in most. Two hybrid plants, of which a 
good deal has been said, are being grown in Britain: they 
are known by the queer names of Brotex and Erbifex, of 
which the second is the newer, though not perhaps the less 
promising. It is one of the special virtues of the British 
Empire that whatever we have we may try in almost any 
of the soils and climates that the world contains; and both 
these plants are enjoying at present a very far-flung trial. 

* * * * 
A Successor ? 

All this is preface to a letter of peculiar interest which 
reaches me from Kenya. In that rich and various colony 
(ifthis useful word is still allowed) Brotex is being successfully 
grown, and my correspondent desires to test also Erbifex, 
which is being tried out especially in Suffolk and is engaging 
the special attention of the Suffolk county authorities. I 
hope that it will be found possible to send specimens for 
growing in Kenya; but it may be that Kenya already 
possesses a native plant that will soon discover equal virtues. 
A bush has been found there which bears seed pods that 
contain a material resembling a very soft and satiny cotton. 
The difference from cotton is that the fluff is free, and is 
packed in a sort of double cone about two inches in length. 
The plant grows to a height of five og six feet, and cultivation 
has increased the size of the pod by about 50 per cent. In 
the one experiment yet carried out it has done much better 
than. the cotton. 

* * * * 

The appearance of the fibre is most convincing. It is very 
delicate and peculiarly soft to touch. The amount contained 
in one pod is large. The first pod sent to me was opened in a 
very still atmosphere, and the few threads that escaped hung 
absolutely in one place, neither rising not falling. The 
phenomenon gave a queer impression, as if a streak of the 
air had turned solid. A considerable quantity of the fibre 
has just been sent to some specialists in Manchester, who 
were much interested in the first sample received last year. 
It is of course too early to say whether the discovery of the 
plant is of high economic importance—indeed, is of any 
economic importance—but it is at least interesting botanically 
and gives prima facie evidence that the botanic wealth of the 
world has not yet been fully tapped, and that real wealth 
is as likely to exist in a plant as in any mine beneath the 
earth or perhaps any power in the sea. 

* * * * 
Pant MINES. 

One great botanist of our day believes that in the future 
the manufacturing centres of the world will be found in 
tropical or semi-tropical places where botanic growth is 
most lush and rapid ; food, clothing, paper, and even power 
(in the form of alcohol from annual and] other crops) will 
all be supplied by plants. The potato will take the place of 
oil and coal, and fibre provide most of the things we wear, 
as well as material for building and even paving. However 
that may be—and most dreams are more amusing than true— 
we continue to discover unimagined qualities in plants. 
Several queer discoveries of unexpected virtues in old and 
well-known plants have been made quite lately. The plant, 
popularly called the Golden Rod which is a weed in New- 
foundland and a valuable addition to our autumnal gardens 
in England, is found to contain, of all unlikely products, 
excellent rubber in fair quantity. Quite a number of people 
are growing that very lovely composite, pyrethrum, for the 
sake of its juices which have peculiar virtues in a wash and 
aspray. A variety of the Soya bean, which is as full of the 
stuff of food as any seed that grows, is taking kindly—or 
so the first experiment indicates—to the peculiarities of the 
English climate. It was a lesson in imaginative optimism 
to see the many things, compounded of the fibre extracted 


from the Erbifex plants grown this summer in Suffolk. The 
future, it seems, lies with the student of botany; and is 
any hobby more engaging? If one must dream dreams, 
perhaps in the far future no cabinet will be complete without 
its Rowland Biffen or Kingdon Ward ! 

* * * * 
AN AGE OF SEED. 

The steadiness and rapidity of growth in botany is curiously 
and persuasively illustrated in a new edition of The Culture 
of Vegetables and Flowers, published for Sutton and Sons 
(who number among them some notable research workers), 
by Simpkin Marshall. It is full, in respect both of vegetables 
and flowers, of scarcely credible examples of the results of 
modern selection or hybridization. Duration has _ been 
extended, productiveness and immunity to disease increased, 
quality improved. It is a smaller but not unimportant 
point that many of the plants, notably edible peas, take 
up less room and are more easily grown than the older sorts. 
As to decorative flowers we have witnessed a revolution 
within our generation, owing to the discovery or general 
appreciation of the fact that almost all plants are best raised 
not from cuttings or layers but from seed. They are stronger 
so and are so encouraged to a true, but much accelerated 
evolution. This applies, as a writer in the Times continually 
insists, even to such flowers as the greater lilies and the 
dahlias. The better gardeners now grow their own chrysan- 
themums from seed (if sown in February they flower the 
same year) and many of their rock plants. Experiments with 
seed, even apart from deliberate hybridization, have produced 
a riot of new colours and even types. The book is much 
the best in existence for the practical gardener, but the 
new edition is particularly interesting if compared with the 
first of the eighteen editions and taken merely as evidence 
of the growth in the art and science of gardening. 


* * * * 


A Deus Ex MACHINA. 

In a brief reference last week to that very remarkable 
book, The Future of Farming, by Mr. Orwin (Oxford University 
Press. 5s.) I said something about his sketch of the mechanized 
farm. Since writing that I have seen the most persuasive 
example within my experience of the value of the new 
machines when scientifically used. For the sake of contrast 
two scenes from neighbouring farms have been photographed. 
Each makes a notable and pleasing picture. In one, five 
men are engaged with twelve heavy horses. In the other 
two men are engaged with one machine. The five men and 
twelve horses ploughed between five and six acres a day. 
The two men with the machine ploughed and sowed fifteen. 
The machine is a five-furrowed plough with a drill attached. 
The ploughing and the sowing are done by one and the same 
process and the harrows succeed. The plough had a strong 
headlight affixed, and by aid of it work was continued at 
suitable times from sunrise till 9 p.m. with a double shift 
of workmen on the model of a factory in times of strong 
demand. 

* * * * 

Those who have seen such efficient speed in operation 
cannot but feel that here is the deus ex machina indeed, 
who shall resolve several agricultural difficulties that seem 
insoluble. Mr. Orwin’s charge against almost all present 
farming policies is that they emphasize continuously and 
exclusively the need of raising the price of the product by 
artificial means. The better line of action is to increase 
efficiency and lessen the price of production by fuller use of 
new mechanical methods. The solution lies in the economies 
and organization of the farm rather than in the fiscal pleas 
urged upon Parliament by the N.F.U. as well as more a priori 
critics. The scene of this latest experiment (which is adorned 
by many ingenuities that are too technical for discussion here) 
is a district of Wiltshire, not very far from those uplands 
which exhibit one of the very worst examples in Britain 
of the counsel of despair, expressed by the destruction of 
farm buildings, the wastage of villages, the substitution of 
weeds and thin grass for clean ploughland or dairy pasture. 

W. Beacu Tomas. 
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Letters to 


THE CHALLENGE TO RELIGIOUS 
ORTHODOXY 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—As a constant reader of the Spectator for very many 
years, and as one who greatly values the high standard set 
by it on religious matters as well as on political, I must venture 
to enter my very earnest protest against the series of articles 
attacking the Christian faith, the first one of which appears 
in to-day’s issue, and which, in my opinion, must do an 
immense deal of harm to uninstructed or insufficiently 
instructed people. 

I know that we are promised replies giving the Christian 
point of view, and from such trusted and competent leaders 
of religious thought as Dr. N. P. Williams and Father Martin- 
dale. To these we shall look forward ; but this does by no 
means remove the objection to the publication of the attack. 
A great many people, the majority I think, are much more 
ready to read destructive criticism than matter which is 
edifying and constructive, and which bears the appearance 
of being old-fashioned and biassed. In any case, the attack 
has had the initiative with a week’s start, and the poison 
has had plenty of time to do its mischievous work. We 
all know how a sentence or even a single word will stick in 
the mind, causing often great distress to persons who would 
most gladly shake off the remembrance of it if they 
could. 

I feel this so strongly that, in passing on the Spectator 
this week according to my usual custom, I have felt obliged 
to cut out what are to me the objectionable pages, lest I 
should be a party to the diabolical work of unsettling the 
faith of ethers.—I am, Sir, &e., 

(Revy.) Bernard Mov rnrie (Catholic Priest). 


[We are sorry that Father Moultrie disapproves of our 
series of articles on The Challenge to Religious Orthodoxy. 
We fear, however, that we must differ from him on this 
oceasion, but we would ask him to believe that we did not 
enter upon this series lightheartedly. After much deliberation 
and consultation with leaders of religious thought we decided 
that we could render no greater service to the cause of Faith 
than by opening the columns of the Spectator to a frank 
discussion of the causes responsible for the present-day 
hostility to traditional Christianity, especially among the 
young. 

If the Christian Church is to fulfil her mission in the modern 
world she must do as the Fathers of the third and fourth 
centuries did, who met the cultivated pagan on hisown ground. 
—Eb. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Str,—-Would you permit me to make three comments on Mr. 
Bernal’s articie on ‘* Irreligion ”’ ? 

(1) In one paragraph Mr. Bernal protests mest vehemently 
against the restrictive influence of religion in education. 
He asserts that what is needed is freedom to grow eagerly 
without fear or preconceptions. In this connexion Mr. 
Bernal indulges in an exhibition of intolerance which is 
surely a dangerous companion for the scientific spirit. Then 
in a later paragraph arising out of the extension of the 
scientific method into the sphere of morals, Mr. Bernal refuses 
to be ruled by greedy and stupid people and looks approvingly 
to the Russian model, whose progress is a deliberate experi- 
mental adventure. Now Mr. Bernal cannot have it both wavs. 
If progress demands some deliberate experimental adven- 
turing it demands that in education that deliberateness 
expresses itself in some policy which inevitably must have 
its restrictive side. Mr. Bernal may protest against religion, 
but he cannot very well protest against restrictiveness. The 
point, of course, is that Mr. Bernal doesn’t like the religious 
policy of progress, which leads me to the second comment. 

(2) To those holding the Christian faith the whole tenor of 
Mr. Bernal’s article reveals a woeful ignorance of the essence 
and spirit of religion. There is a passing complimentary 
reference to the Roman Catholic Church which is significant. 
Does Mr. Bernal know much of the non-Roman Church ? 
Does he know anything of the non-episcopal churehes ? 





the Editor 


The spirit of Christianity may cling limpet-like to certain 
categories of morality and produce reason for so doing, but 
the spirit of Christianity finds no room for defending things 
as they are. The Christian, too, knows the eager quest for 
life, sees the world as an opportunity of fashioning character 
that is worth while, recognizes the possibility and even admits 
the necessity of experiment and adventure, welcomes increasing 
knowledge as ‘widening revelation. But all this in a different 
framework of thought. Mr. Bernal can finish his article 
with a sentence that no Christian could use, ‘* we give what is 
in us to give and we die having lived.”” The Christian faith 
bids its children say, ‘“‘ we seek a city whose Maker and 
Builder is God.”’ Mr. Bernal has not been fair to the onward 
urge of Christianity. 

(3) Mr. Bernal has had an experience of unbelief which 
he equates with the Christian’s experience of faith. As to 
the psychology of that judgment we may differ, but is Mr. 
Bernal aware that when he admits that the whole basis of 
Christian ethics is a brilliantly intuitive solution of the 
psychological problem of guilt that he is making an assertion 
which only one school of psychological scholars would support, 
and that he makes a big leap in his logic when he categorically 
asserts that ** thus from being part of the real world it becomes 
a phantasy that has outlived its usefulness ” ? 

I would suggest very respectfully that Mr. Bernal ponders 
over that ‘‘ brilliantly intuitive solution.”’ It lights up many 
problems and reveals the strength of Christianity.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. O. HAGGER. 

Tredegarville Baptist Church, Cardiff. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 


[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 

Sir,—Sir Charles Spencer must have congratulated himself on 
his sharp diatribe against the ‘“ dry sentimentalists,”’ pub- 
lished in the Spectator of the 11th inst. One, least of all 
myself, could hardly expect to improve upon the comments 
upon it made by the Editor. A comment more dignified, 
more candid, yet less lengthy, I cannot conceive. But I 
fear Sir Charles may not understand it in its best light. 


Those who are “ looking out for wrongs (in the excise 
policy of the Indian Government) to be righted ”’ are branded 
as “ sentimentalists ’’ by Sir Charles. He consumes himself 
with the lurid flames of mercy for the “ millions of people 
accustomed to drink,’ and who in his ‘opinion could not 
be ‘* deprived of their favourite beverage all their lives” | 
He sheds bucketfuls of tears at the possible “ plight of 
thousands of toddy-drawers to be driven from their ancestral 
occupation by the executive order.” Naturally enough, 
because it is only obvious that in days gone by Sir Charles 
himself kept “ the millions of people accustomed to drink” 
by his own “‘ executive order”! Also, with the milk of his 
“benign” human heart, he oiled what he calls the * inhuman 
machine,” and would now wish it to go just as before, forgetting 
as he does that it is an eightcenth-century model ! 


He further goes on to assert that the Indian Government 
is rightly cailed ‘“‘ paternal”? in India. Here again he is 
confusing fact with fantasy, satire with truth. I daresay he 
has picked up this word from some Congress organ that used 
the word in an avowedly sarcastic sense, a sense in which 
the Morning Post would write of the Communists as ‘ com- 
radely ’! If at all, it is only in such a sense that the word 
may have been used in India; otherwise it must better be 
a cerebral effusion of Sir Charles himself. 


Now, it is clear as crystal who are the ‘* sentimentalists ”— 
whether those who earnestly are “ looking out for wrongs to 
be righted,” or whether those who stand effortless and helpless, 
‘** looking out for wrongs” to be better kept intact lest their 
rectification should deprive people of their ‘ favourite 
beverage,” such as toddy, opium and drink. Once it is 
admitted by the Government that there are ‘‘ wrongs to be 
righted” in its abkari policy, and it does not get them 
“righted ” as such, would it be anything else than weak, 
senile, cowardly, and unpopular? Would it not be an 
‘inhuman machine full of hypocrisy,” as Sir Charles terms 
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it? Nothing worse can happen to the excise policy of the 

Government if it takes up the gratuitous advice of Sir Charles 

as it is imploringly asked to do, and thus refuses to better 

its excise policy in any possible way until, as Sir Charles 

suggests, there is a “unanimous move in favour of entire 

prohibition.” —I am, Sir, &c., N. C. MAHANTI. 
55 The Crescent, Longsight, Manchester. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


Sir,—One of your correspondents charges me with “ writing 
in a fit of anger”: another with “ playing with words.” 
I own that it is annoying to find statements that one knows 
to be inaccurate appearing in the form of propaganda in a 
paper of the reputation of the Spectator. But I can assure 
your correspondents that I have not lost my temper and 
I am content to leave quibbling and “ railing ’’ to others. 

I was glad to read Sir Tej Sapru’s excellent article in your 
issue of Cctober 18th. He speaks of “‘ the refusal of the Congress 
to participate in the Conference,” which shows that Mr. 
Mahanti was wrong in calling it ‘* exclusion,” whatever the 
Daily Herald may say. 

In your issue of October 4th Mr. Raychaudhuri asked 
“whether opium and liquors were not still sold in India 
against the demand of a united country.” In your issue 
of October 18th, the same gentleman admits that “ pro- 
hibition will mean some hardship to these people and they 
will protest against it.’ It follows from this that India is 
not united in demanding prohibition. I challenge his theory 
that a secret ballot either in this country or in India would 
find numbers in favour of having no punishment for thieves. 
Everybody wishes his own property to be safe from theft 
and burglary. The analogy drawn by your correspondent 
between the problems of total prohibition of strong drink 
and the introduction of compulsory primary education is 
not easy to follow, because primary education is an obvious 
good, while the positive harm of moderate drinking of beer 
or toddy is open to question. It seems rather quaint to 
think of considering children’s wishes about the introduction 
of compulsory primary education. Surely it is for their 
parents to decide what education their children should receive. 
I would like to see compulsory primary education in every 
village in India. It is the cost that is prohibitive with the 
population increasing at its present rate. If higher education 
was made to pay for itself, and if the grants now allotted to 
Universities and Colleges were diverted to primary schools, 
jt would be possible to make some progress with the extension 
of compulsory primary education from towns to villages. 
Your correspondent thinks that other sources might have 
been tapped and refers to the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission, to which I would reply that the carrying on of 
the administration of the country by a contented service, 
not underpaid when the cost of living increases far beyond 
what it was when salaries were originally fixed, isa necessity, 
while the extension of primary education is a desideratum 
to be accomplished as soon as it is practicable. 

As regards your Editorial comments, the medical treatment 
of millions of consumers would be a formidable task for 
the medical department to tackle, India being so much 


larger than Formosa, and would involve the difficulty of 


drawing a line between moderate and heavy consumers. 

I maintain that in India (more than in any other country 
owing to the conservative nature of the pecple) “ custom 
reigns supreme,” and cannot be changed in a day by an 
Executive Order, but that is what, in effect, it is suggested, 
in the article and letter which I have ventured to criticise, 
that the Viceroy should have rashly attempted. 

For a reply to Mr. Reynolds’s comments on my remarks 
re the salt tax I would refer him to my letter published by 
you on May 17th.—I am, Sir, &e., Cuan es G. SPENCER, 

Tarwocd House, South Leigh. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.]} 
Sir,— Will you permit me to intervene in the interesting 
correspondence on this important subject to emphasize the 
tragedy which lies behind the inadequacy of the maternity 
services of this country ? 
I must leave academic discussions as to the precise and 


respective functions of the midwife, medical attendant and 
obstetrician to those who possess the professional knowledge. 
But I am anxious lest amid a multitude of words we lose 
our sense of proportion. 

The simplest lay mind can appreciate the incontrovertible 
and ugly truth stated recently by a committee of medical 
experts, sitting at the request of the Government, that nearly 
four thousand mothers die in childbirth every year, and that 
Not less than one half of these deaths are preventable. Lack 
of facilities, lack of training, and the resultant lack of skill 
are all frankly admitted as the chief causes of this national 
tragedy. The same causes, it must be presumed, compel 
thousands of women to live the remainder of their lives 
robbed of their full health and vigour, alternating between 
home and hospital, and enduring constant discomfort. 

The assurance which the lay mind is seeking is that 
a real effort is being made to prevent this terrible 
wastage of human life and suffering. For nearly two 
years the National Birthday Trust Fund has been working 
for the development and extension of maternity services. 
By grants to the maternity hospitals with which it co-operates 
it helps to ensure that the mothers entering these hospitals 
receive the highest degree of skill and attention required by 
each particular case. 

Another most important phase of the work which the 
Fund has been able to accomplish is the provision of anaes- 
thetics for mothers. A second anaesthetist is now employed 
at Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, so that every mother can have 
an anaesthetic ; other hospitals are making similar appoint- 
ments. This work must continue until every mother who 
desires it is accorded this relief. 

Mr. Hawes states in the Spectator of September 27th that 
the safest motherhood is not necessarily the easiest. Perhaps, 
in spite of professional experience, his view on the subject 
might be changed if he could see some of the many pathetic 
letters I have received from women (and from their husbands) 
imploring me to assist them to obtain an anaesthetic without 
which they cannot face the ordeal of motherhood again. 
Does Mr. Hawes discount entirely the results of the nervous 
shock which leaves an ineradicable mark in so many cases ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., Lucy BaLpwin. 

10 Upper Brook Street, W.1. 


‘R101’ 
[To the Editor of the Srpecraror.] 

Sir,—In your article on October 11th on the ‘ R 101,’ you ask 
** whether it is reasonable to hope for victory or whether it is 
better to abandon a hopeless quest”? Final decision will 
have to await the report of the Committee of inquiry, but in 
the meantime I may draw the attention of your readers to 
the one natural cause which prevents all lighter-than-air craft 
from being safe and practical propositions for transport pur- 
poses, which I have never seen commented upon. 

It is that the difference in weight between the air and 
hydrogen or helium, the only known gasses lighter than air, 
is too small to give the buoyancy required for both structural 
and freight carrying purposes. The lift of 5,000,600 cubic 
feet of hydrogen, the capacity of * R100,’ is only 151 tons, 
that of the same quantity of helium is 10 tons less. 

Now the net (i.e., the paying load) equals this gross lift 
minus the total weight of the structure, engines, fuel, crew, 
ballast and fittings, ete., and with such materials as are known 
or possible to present-day engineering, the net lift carnot be 
a commercial proposition, the margin is altogether too small. 
For to be of any value an air transport service must work, as 
do all other forms of transport, under a scheduled time-table, 
and this compels the airship to carry a reserve of fuel sufficient 
to meet the worst recorded weather conditions on her route. 
This will leave nothing out of the 151 tons to veer and haul 
upon, nor, even if the capacity was doubled, would it give any 
better result, it would only make an airship more unhandy 
and dangerous. 

It is the attempt to overcome this natural and inherent defect 
that has been the endeavour of the experts both in design and 
construction and, whatever the actual cause of the disaster 
to ‘R101,’ out of many possibilities it is this inherent defect 
that is at the bottom of it. 

The quest for lighter materials, prime movers, fuel, &c., is 
a general improvement for which engineers are striving 
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throughout the world and is not a research peculiar to airships. 
Such improvements are of universal application and advantage. 

If, and when, such things have become a reality and of 
sufficient value and importance for the use of airships, a 
difficult and doubtful proposition which will mean a revolution 
as great as that produced by the original invention of the 
internal combustion engine, then it will be time enough for 
airship enthusiasts to re-submit their schemes for considera- 
tion. In the meantime little, if any, technical improvement 
is possible, and such small savings in weight as might be effected 
would probably be offset by the reduced lifting power of 
helium which now appears to be accepted as an essential.— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. H. HENDERSON. 

22 Richmond Mansions, S.W. 5. (Admiral, Retired.) 


AN OPPORTUNITY LOST 
[To the Editor of the Srectraror.] 

Sir,—One is naturally very loath to criticize in any way the 
arrangements made by the Government for the funeral of 
the victims of the ‘R101,’ but why in the name of international 
peace and good will were these arrangements so essentially 
and exclusively in the nature of a military pageant and 
identified so very closely with all the old hateful weapons of 
war? The ‘R101’ was surely symbolic of something more 
than just another potential weapon of war ? 

Also, what about the Kellogg Peace Pact, to say nothing of 
all the pacifist professions of our Labour Cabinet Ministers 
when out of office? As long as we continue in the old rut of 
glorifying militarism and keeping any representation of our 
peaceful pursuits severely in the background, we shall have 
only ourselves to blame for the inevitable consequence. 

The Labour Government has had a great opportunity for 
reflecting the new, post-War spirit of the nation. But this 
opportunity has been lost.. Apparently our Socialist statesmen 
have no more imagination and pride in the real dignity 
of constructive Labour than had the old pre-War type of 
fire-eating colonel.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. J. REDGRAVE Cripps. 


THE COST OF LIVING 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In your article last week, ‘‘ The Truth about the Cost 
of Living,” the statement appears that “a large number of 
people employed by public authorities are still given a bonus 
which varies according to prices in the wholesale markets.” 
Is this correct ? I am under the impression that the Ministry 
of Labour’s cost-of-living figures,on which certain wages rise 
and fall, are based on retail, not wholesale, figures, and that 
the principle of ascertainment is this: a typical weekly 
budget of quantities of articles in daily use is extended on 
the retail price lists of about one hundred large stores, and 
the totals thus obtained are compared with the same quan- 
tities at the prices on those lists in 1913 which are taken as 
the standard figures. The amount by which the monthly 
total varies from these standard figures is the basis of per- 
centage of increase in the cost-of-living figures. Perhaps you 
can tell me and other readers whether this explanation is the 
correct one. If so, it would seem to be, so far as the articles 
which are included are concerned, most accurate and satis- 
factory.—I am, Sir, &c., F. G. KEEn. 
Studland, Wilkie Road, Birchington. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—In your issue of October 18th under the heading of 
“The Truth about the Cost of Living,” your correspondent 
makes a number of statements which are so loose that they 
give one the impression that his knowledge of the subject 
is elementary, and that he neither knows, nor thinks. I take 
two statements :— 

1. ‘‘ Strawberries used to be sold at 4d., 3d. and even 2d. 
a pound.” In previous days inferior fruit may have occa- 
sionally fetched these low prices, but at the cost of a dead 
loss to the grower. The present day cost of selling only, 
i.e., labour for picking, container, carriage to market, market 
toll and commission is 4d. per Ib. The average wholesale 
market price received this year was just over 6d. per lb. and 
out of this twopenny margin the grower has to lay down the 





bed (£75 per acre) and keep it cultivated for its three years’ 
life. On a weight per acre of 25 cwt., how can this be done ? 
The grower must get a minimum of 8d. per Ib. to exist. 

2. “ A great fuss was made this year over dumping by 
Dutch growers of blackcurrant pulp for jam. Why do not our 
farmers pulp their currants instead of complaining?” [ij 
tell you. Growers have to face an unrestricted import of over 
10,000 tons of foreign fruit, partly fresh and partly preserved 
in lime bisulphite. 

How can we “ pulp” when the price at which the foreign 
pulp was dumped was less than our labour, cost of picking, 
to say nothing of packages, transport, cost of growing and 
cultivation? For two reasons blackcurrant growing has been 
a tragedy, and the only course open to growers is the one 
they have taken—let the fruit drop and (later) destroy their 
plantations. Is it to be wondered at that they complain ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., R. Seymour Coney, 

4 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


“HOME INTERESTS FIRST” 

[To the Editor of the SprcTatror.] 
Sir,—The comment on the Imperial Conference in certain 
newspapers is of a piece with the remarks of Lord Hailsham 
in a speech at Amersham last July, when he recominended 
the States of the British Empire to “ regard home interests 
first, Imperial interests next, and the foreigner to take what 
is left when we are satisfied ! ” 

This attitude of mind, in some quarters miscalled patriotism, 
betrays that incapacity to discern the signs of the times 
which is always the curse of the traditionalist. 

Surely, if there is one lesson that the present age teaches, it 
is the interdependence of the nations. For good or evil 
modern economic conditions have bound the countries of 
the world together in an inextricable web. There is no 
escape from the strands of international trade and finance. 
The idea of any European State with its economic resources 
so organized as to be independent of its neighbours can no 
longer exist as a practical possibility in the minds of informed 
persons. 

Sentimental nationalism is reluctant to face facts. It 
clings to the idea of a nation strong and prosperous at the 
expense of others. Because its eyes are fixed on the past 
it is blind to the hard realities of the present. It has never 
glimpsed the fact that ultimately no nation can prosper 
at the expense of others any more than in the primitive life 
of the tribe one individual can enrich himself at the expense 
of another, who by his labour supplies a want of the com- 
munity, and not himself suffer it. Whether we like it or 
not, the nations are co-labourers in the work of production 
and exchange and the policy of grab is merely suicidal. 

The idea of an economically organized Empire presenting 
an impassable barrier of tariffs to the rest of the world is 
an attempt to attain on an Imperial scale what is impossible 
on a national basis. The root idea is identical, and were 
the scheme found to be workable the consequences in the 
long run would be equally disastrous. ‘Tariffs are like 
armaments—they provoke retaliation. Of this the recent 
Wall Street panic is unquestionable proof. 

A policy alien to the spirit of the age is foredoomed to 
failure. To-day the tendency towards unity and co-operation 
in social and economic life is more and more apparent. Even 
industrial disputes seem to be losing something cf their 
ancient bitterness. Barriers are melting as the result of the 
closer scrutiny of essentials. Rationalization means to a 
large extent amalgamation and the elimination of wasteful, 
because divided, effort. 

Though less conspicuous, the same tendency is apparent 
in international life. The disruptive forces of the early 
nineteenth century are spent. It is the backward nations 
such as India (if the term ‘‘ nation ”’ can be applied to that 
tragic and divided land) that feel the urge to separatism 
to-day. 

It is not the legitimate aspirations of a sane nationalism 
that are at fault. True patriotism teaches respect for 
the rights of other nationalities. The mischief lies in the 
delusion that a nation’s greatness is proportionate to its 
independence. Autonomy does not involve independence 
but it does enable the cultivation of the particular genius of 
a country’s life. The greatness of a nation lies in her power 
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of developing that genius to its highest capacity. It will 

never accomplish this by a disregard for the rights of others. 

Egomania is no more tolerable in a community than in an 

jndividual.—I am, Sir, &c., I. M. Husparp. 
Kingsbridge, Steeple Claydon, Bletchley. 


BRITISH SCHOOLBOYS AT BULL-FIGHTS 

[To the Editor of the SprcraTor.] 
Sm,—I note that you have recently published a letter on 
“ British Schoolboys at Bull-fights.”” As one of the masters 
responsible for the organization of this visit to Spain by 
pupils of a large Liverpool school, 1 beg leave to make some 
reply to the shame and dismay of your correspondent. It 
is a grave pity that the stunt press should have been allowed 
to distort the facts of the case with articles manufactured 
from the scattered remarks of a number of boys and one 
of my colleagues who was more concerned with getting four 
tons of camping material through the Liverpool customs, 
than with explaining the incidents and motives of our 
activities. 

In the first place, it will surely be conceded by most people 
that a visit to a bull-fight has to be seriously considered 
on a visit to Spain. When our trips were inaugurated four 
years ago, the matter was thrashed out with great care. 
Anybody with a modicum of common sense would not dash 
into the assumption that senior masters of a large modern 
school, who have represented their Universities at football 
and cricket, would gaily and cynically take a number of 
boys to such a spectacle to applaud and admire. We agreed, 
however, that first-hand knowledge is better than rumour, 
and after carefully explaining the technique of the sport, 
and issuing warnings against its unpleasantness, whilst, 
in all fairness emphasizing the qualities of skill and nerve 
required by the participants, we agreed to conduct any boy 
to a bull-fight whose parents had no objection. Parents were 
definitely approached by written circular to this effect. With 
this cover, we took the boys to form a judgment—generally 
avery adverse one—on what a bull-fight really is, and in order 
that they might know, when condemning it, precisely what 
they are talking about. If this is not education, what is ? 

We imagined, incidentally, that this was a sure way to 
strike a telling blow at blood sports, of which there are no 
sterner opponents than ourselves. And I think we were 
right, for few English boys ever go to a bull-fight more than 
once. In conclusion, we deeply resent the open suggestion, 
supported as usual in these cases, by a complete ignorance 
of the true facts, that we have much to learn from either 
Maida Vale or Albania concerning the ethics of true British 
sportsmanship, or the care of boys whose holidays are 
entrusted to us from year to year.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Alsop School, Liverpool. NorMAN COOPER. 


ANIMAL WELFARE: AN APPEAL 

[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir, -On October 27th a meeting, arranged by the Scottish 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in conjunction 
with the University of London Animal Welfare Society, 
is to be held at the University of Edinburgh, and it is hoped 
that humanely minded members of the Scottish universities 
may join forces with those who in London are seeking to 
enlist on behalf of suffering animals the trained ability and 
disciplined judgment of university men and women. May 
I appeal to your readers in the Scottish universities to support 
this meeting, and for that end to communicate with Dr. 
T. W. M. Cameron, Department of Zoology, University of 
Edinburgh ? 

The University of London Animal Welfare Society, of 
which I have the honour to be a vice-president, has as its 
president the Principal of the Royal Veterinary College, 
and among its vice-presidents are the Principal of the Uni- 
versity, the Principals of University College, King’s College, 
Birkbeck College, Wye Agricultural College, the Member of 
Parliament, and many other distinguished members of the 
University. It has drawn attention especially to the subjects 
of trapping, humane slaughter and the destruction of sea-birds 
by oil waste, and to the work of the more responsible animal 
protection societies. It has arranged meetings in the colleges 
and hostels of the University of London, and also in con- 


junction with the University of London Union, the National 
Union of Students, the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux, and the Conference of Educational 
Associations. 

I understand, however, that this excellent work is in 
danger of being brought to an end by lack of funds, for the 
honorary officers have already been obliged to draw heavily 
on their own pockets to pay for printing, &c. Moreover, they 
are unable to cope with the increasing demands made by the 
Society on their time and effort, for they have to carry out 
their labours after an arduous day’s work in their professions. 
About £300 is required to re-establish the financial situation 
and to secure the part-time services of an admirable secretary 
whom the officers have in view. For lack of this aid many 
good opportunities are being missed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

‘ A. W. Mayo-Rosson. 


PIGS AND PREVENTABLE CRUELTY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The Spectator continues to publish letters on humang 
slaughter. Can it really be ignorant? Does it not know 
perfectly well that very much greater cruelties than inhumane 
slaughter are practised on every male animal intended for 
food ? It is scarcely believable that prudery should cause the 
Spectator to keep silent on this question. 

Let anyone unacquainted with the facts go and see a pig 
killed with a knife and then see a pig castrated. There is no 
comparison. Not only is the operation itself far more painful, 
but the animal obviously continues to suffer longer. If 
anyone is genuinely interested in the welfare of animals, he 
will devote his attention to reducing the amount of suffering 
caused by castration. There is a large field here for scientific 
research. 

The corresponding operation on female animals is luckily 
seldom performed except on pigs. It is quite clear that the 
public is unaware that ovariotomy is still commonly practised 
on female pigs. It is a major abdominal operation, performed 
without anaesthetics by people quite without surgical training. 

Many years ago, in the course of my scientific research, I 
wanted to ovariotomize some of my female pigs, in order to 
study the effects upon other parts of the body. I was young 
then, and it would have been difficult for me to get a vivi- 
section licence. If I had performed the operation, aseptically 
and with an anaesthetic, I should have been imprisoned. I had, 
therefore, to give up the project. Shortly afterwards I was 
talking to the man who looked after the pigs for me. He told 
me casually that he had had them ovariotomized as a matter of 
course. Their carcasses would be worth a few pence more 
when they were killed. It was legal for an uneducated man 
to tear open their bodies without an anaesthetic so as to put a 
few more perce into my pocket : it was illegal for me to per- 
form the operation upon them with an anaesthetic in order 
to increase knowledge. 

Ovariotomy should be made absolutely illegal except to 
veterinary surgeons and the holders of vivisection licences. 
Research on the improvement of the technique of castration 
should be undertaken. The Spectator has the welfare of 
animals at heart. Why does it not mould public opinion in 
these directions, instead of concentrating its attention on the 
much smaller evil of inhumane slaughter ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun R. Baker. 


Department of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, 
University Museum, Oxford. 


|Prudery will never prevent us from drawing attention to 
preventable cruelty, and we are glad to publish Dr. Baker's 
letter.—Ep. Spectator.| 


PERFORMING ANIMALS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The ball set rolling by Major Yeats-Brown in the 
Spectator is gathering momentum. The Bath and Wilts Chronicle 
has reprinted his letter of October 18th and also publishes 
an interview with Mr. Bertram Mills. In this interview he 
shifts the responsibility for still showing the bear on to the 
shoulders of Kossmeyer’s father to whom the animal belongs, 
and who does not regard the bear as dangerous. The incident, 
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says Mr. Mills, is regarded as ‘“‘ rough play by the family.” 
Mr. Kossmeyer is now working the lions and tigers. In defining 
“rough play’ Mr. Mills gives the following account of the 
“ accident ” :— 

“The smooth wooden floor was slippery, and Mr. (Adolf) 
Kossmeyer slipped up, whereupon the bear gave him a playful 
blow with his paw. For the bear it was only the tap of a huge 
paw, but to the man it was a very heavy blow. The companion 
of the prone man tried to remove him from the cage, whereupon 
the bear put its paw on the man and dragged him back, the result 
being that he received fatal injuries. This defines the phrase 
“rough play.” The idea, if held by anyone, that the bear became 
enraged and tore at its adversary, is nowhere near the truth.” 

The following is a report of part of the evidence given 
by Richard Michalk, the assistant trainer, who was in the 
cage with Kossmeyer at the time :— 

““We were washing the bear with soap ang water when the 
bear stood up and bit Adolf in the back of the neck. The weight 
of the bear caused Adolf to fall to the ground.” 

“Did the bear again bite Adolf?” 

“Yes, several times.” 

“Do Polar bears like being washed ?” 

“Yes, they rather like it. They are naturally accustomed to 
water.” 


Medical evidence stated, moreover, that there were over 
thirty wounds on the head, and that the man’s right eye 
had been clawed out and his left ear torn off. 

One may well ask what sort of injuries a bear inflicts when 
he is in earnest, if this is merely his idea of ‘‘ rough play ” ? 
It will not do for Mr. Mills to pretend that he has no respon- 
sibility in the matter of keeping this animal in his circus. 
Nor will it do for the authorities to pretend that they have no 
power to act, for it is certain that had the bear belonged to 
some wandering gypsy, instead of to a first-rate show, he 
would then and there have been put to death by order of 
the coroner’s court. 

Mr. Mills made a big tactical error when he returned to his 
wild animal turns. He had, and still has, a wonderful chance 
of instituting a circus which everyone can visit and enjoy to 
the full, 7.e., one in which there is no suspicion of cruelty.— 
I an, Sir, &c., Epmunp T. MacMIcHnaEL, 

Secretary. 

Performing and Captive Animals’ Defence League, 

17 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C, 2. 


BUNGALOPHOBIA 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—To Mr. Godlee, writing from his embattled manse 
(Oxon.), may I say that he can claim the distinction of being 
the solitary contributor to this diverting controversy who has 
completely missed the point of it ? 

The main point, briefly, is that most people of moderate or 
slender means who require small but comfortable country 
residences are forced to take what they can find to suit their 
means. What they find are the ‘ reach-me-downs ”’ of the 
wholesale builder or manufacturer, not the pleasant confections 
of architects of repute. Those architects who so frequently 
cry out at the ruin of the countryside would help their cause 
best by getting together and putting on the market various 
forms of bungalow which would compete with the conventional 
and standard types. This they have not done and show no 
signs of doing. If Mr. Williams-Ellis here and there scatters 
a little manna on the parched sands it is lost in the immensity 
and aridity of the desert. Meantime we who want the perfect 
flower of architecture at a moderate price have to take instead 
just what we can get : sometimes what we get looks quite nice 
and almost always it is comfortable. But it is not as suitable 
nor as beautiful as it should be. But beggars have no choice, 
and the standard type wins. 

Meantime let the highbrows get to work, be practical and 
produce the goods. As to blue slate, rougheast, crazy-paving 
and so forth--they all seem to me to be even to the most 
enlightened architects what aspidistras are to the landlady, 
things of accepted status and reverend charm. Mr. Williams- 
Ellis in his witty way suggests that I would unroof Wales, 
Seotland, and half England. If I could I would indeed: but 
re-roof it again with respectable material. Blue slate, like 
Carrara marble, is one of those things which should never have 
been allowed to emerge from that geological obscurity to 
which a prudent Nature originally consigned it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

STANLEY Casson. 


THE CARLISLE SCHEME 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—With reference to the letter from Major L. S. Norman 
Palmer of the Temperance Legislation League, in your issue 
of the 4th inst., may I crave the courtesy of your columns 
to make a few remarks? I note particularly that your corre- 
spondent says that the Carlisle system provides for the 
legitimate demands of the public in an adequate manner. 
This is certainly not correct ; and as an official of a teetotal 
organization I do not see how Major Palmer is competent to 
make such a remark as he presumedly represents teetotallers 
only. Would people who habitually drink tea consider their 
legitimate demands were provided for if only one quality 
and one kind of tea was sold? As it is at present there are 
many qualities in several brands—India, Ceylon, and China. 
How if there was only one ? So is it with beer. Under private 
ownership there are many qualities and many brands and 
consumers in most areas have the choice of several. Under the 
Carlisle system, or any form of Government or municipal 
ownership, there would be no competition and, therefore, 
only one kind of brew. Good, bad or indifferent, people would 
have to buy it or go without. Peculiarities of taste are not 
taken into account. These are some of the disadvantages 
existing under the present system in Carlisle. 

There are other points to be considered, all unfavourable 
to public ownership. We have many instances before us at 
present of Parliamentary and Local Government mismanage- 
ment. Should we be justified in further eliminating competition, 
creating another Government monopoly, knowing as we do 
that the system in Carlisle has not improved drunkenness 
conditions in any way ?——I am, Sir, &c., R. G. Fire. 

Durban House, Seafield Road, Hove. 


APPEAL FROM ROTORUA, NEW 
ZEALAND 
[To the Editor of the Specrsaronr.] 
Srr,—You kindly inserted a letter of mine in your issue 
of August 2nd in which, being on a visit to England, after 
an absence of twenty-five years, I appealed to friends of 
New Zealand in this country for help in a scheme to enlarge 
the Anglican Church building of St. Luke’s in Rotorua. 
This church at present is too small to accommodate the large 
number of visitors who, in the tourist season, flock to the 
town from England and elsewhere. My reasons for making 
this appeal were given in full in my former letter, and need 
not be repeated here. As many of your readers are aware, 
the thermal region of the Rotorua district is second to none 
in any part of the world for its wonders, and also for its lake 
scenery, and as it becomes better known from year to year, 
the numbers who visit it for pleasure, as well as those who go 
for treatment to its baths, are continually increasing. The 
provision for the spiritual needs of these visitors should 
undoubtedly be increased, but the small resident population 
has its own problems to face which are by no means slight. 
It would be a great encouragement and help if some assistance 
were given to us from outside, by those who value the means 
of grace for themselves and others. My former appeal met 
with some response, for which I am very grateful. August 
was probably not the best month, as doubtless many of your 
readers were then enjoying their holiday. I am leaving for 
New Zealand on November 5th, and any further sums towards 
the enlargement of our church sent to me, care of P. R. Hill, 
Esq., Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire, before that date, 
will be most gratefully received.—I am, Sir, &c., 
KF, W. CuatrTtEeRToN, 
Archdeacon of Tauranga, N.Z., and 
Vicar of Rotorua. 


AN INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,-—The recent visit to this country of the poet Rabindranath 
‘Tagore has been welcomed by all who value sympathetic and 
cultural relations between East and West. He is himself the 
most distinguished representative of Indian culture in the 
literature of our day, and his life work—-the founding of the 
International University at Santiniketan—has been an 
embodiment of the desire which he expressed some years ago 
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“that the mind of India should ‘join its forces to the great 
movement of mind which is in the present-day world.” Of 
the University he says: ‘* We invite students and scholars 
from different parts of the world to an Indian University, to 
meet there our own students and scholars in a spirit of 
collaboration.” 

We are sure that there are many who, like ourselves, feel 
that a debt of gratitude is owing to him, and would be glad 
of an opportunity to express this in a practical way by helping 
the work of the University. - With this object a fund is being 
raised, to which all well-wishers of the work done at Santini- 
ketan are invited to contribute. It is hoped that the fund 
may be completed before the poet returns to India. Contri- 
butions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, R. O. Mennell, 
Woden Law, Kenley, Surrey.—We are, Sir, &c., 

A. M. Daniet, S. MarcGery Fry, LAURENCE 
Housman, A.D. Linpsay, JouN MASEFIELD, 
Marian E. Parmoor, WILLIAM ROTHEN- 
STEIN, MicuAEL E. Sapier, C. P. Scortr, 
R. H. L. Surprarp, Epwp. J. Tuompson, 
EVELYN UNDERHILI., EVELYN WRENCH, 
FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 


[This initiative, in our opinion, deserves the widest support. 
—iv. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Marie Core... 

In the review of Memoirs of Marie Corelli in your issue of 
October 11th it is stated, doubtless on the authority of these 
memoirs, that she was the daughter of Charles Mackay, 
LL.D. This is incorrect. It was established on the death 
of Miss Corelli that she was the daughter of parents of very 
lowly estate in the parish of St. Marylebone. ... She was in her 
early years adopted by Dr. Mackay.—I’. W. Langston. 


IRRELIGION. 


May I make a brief protest to Mr. J. D. Bernal’s “ Challenge 
to Religious Orthodoxy”? It is too provocative to be helpful. 
Has Mr. Bernal never heard of Canon Barnett and General 
Booth? The visible mechanization of to-day naturally 
draws popular attention from the unseen factors of spirituality. 
In the next ten or fifteen years there will either be a civil 
revolution or a religious revival having an ethical emphasis. 
There are signs of some import that it will be the latter 
rather than the former. ‘* A few of the less subversive teachings 
of Jesus.” Is there any compassion in the realm of science like 
unto that of Jesus Christ ?—Epwarp WrAvER, Cliftonville. 

A Proresr FROM PORTUGAL. 

In the interesting article on a visit to Soviet Russia con- 
tained in your issue of the 11th inst., I should like to point 
out one sentence which is apt to create a wrong impression. 
.. . “* Road surface—the worst I have ever known—worse 
even than those indescribable tracks in Portugal.” I, as a 
Portuguese, beg to protest. The sentence might have been 
true, in fact it was true five years ago, as the majority of roads 
in this country were then in a very bad condition. However, 
the Government has since made strenuous efforts to remedy 
this, and now I venture to state that any motorist will find 
that most of our roads compare very favourably with those, 
at any rate, in Central and Southern Europe.—C. W. pr 
Mesaquira, Oporto, Portugal. 


On, THE RETAILER! 


In the article on the cost of living, in last week's issue, 
the author says, in substance, that retailers cannot be 
expected to reduce their prices, and thus move with the 
wholesale price reductions, until they have cleared off that 
portion of their stock which was purchased at the greater 
price. Thus, he says, the full benefit of the fall in the cost 
of living can never reach the consumer. May I suggest 
that this is too one-sided ever to become an article of belief 
in political economy ? When there is a rise in wholesale 
prices, or in the costs of production, do retailers first sell 
off their stock before falling in line? No! and they would 
laugh if we suggested such a thing to them. Only last week 
I was compelled to buy a theoretical work of music, which 
was published, Jefore the War, at half a crown. I was sent 
a pre-War copy, and over the price was gummed a label 
bearing the figure five shillings. A clear 100 per cent. profit 
in addition to the full profit allowed for in the original pricing 
of the book. And this just because, if the work had been 
printed to-day, it would have cost double to put on the 
market ! Oh, the retailer !—-M. ReEve, Hounslow. 

[Will Mr. Thomas Donnellan of Oswaldtwistle, Lancashire, 
kindly give us his full address in order that we may forward 
correspondence addressed to him at this office ?] 


Harvest Festival 


Tue church’s little hungry mouse 

Could find no crumb throughout her house. 
With care she sought the whole night through 
Nibbling a hassock full of dust— 

The wooden chips it held must do 

To satisfy her lust. 


Her tiny clinging noiseless feet 

Traversed each ancient well worn stone, 
She and the clock with ticking beat 
Moved in the empty church alone, 

The empty church that seemed their own. 


But when the grinding clock struck eight 
As the last echo ceased to roll, 

The sound of clanging at the gate 

Sent mouse a-scamper to her hole. 


She dared not move, but oh she smelt 
Fragrance beyond her wildest dreams, 
Apples and grapes, corn that had felt 
The living sunlight’s golden beams. 


Flowers, tawny brown chrysanthemums 
And rusty bracken touched with frost, 
Turnips and swedes, and purple plums, 
All in a careless luxury tossed 

For busy hands to decorate 

God's house, wherein a mouse must wait. 


And people came the livelong day, 

To bring their gifts, and praise, and pray. 
Safe in her hole beneath the wall 

The church mouse marked them, one and all 
Keeping their Harvest Festival. 

She held herself so still and quiet, 

But how her little heart ran riot, 

And sang within, of golden corn, 

And blessed the day that she was born. 


And as the mighty organ voiced 

The song of man and bird and beast, 
She, too, a lowly thing, rejoiced 

That in her church was spread a feast. 
So came the night, the kindly night 
With quietness, and touched the wall, 
And freed the mouse for her delight 


And bid her hold high festival. 
May I. E. Dotrurn. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “Spectator,” OCTOBER 23RD, 1830. 
For THE UsE oF SCHOOLS. 

THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON, digested under separate 
Heads, and placed in Parallel Lines, with an intermediate Latin 
Version, consisting of the Nominatives and First Persons of the 
Nouns, Verbs, &c.; the whole forming a series of Exercises on the 
Rules of Declension and Construction. 

GOVERNMENT CLERKS AND OFFICERS. 

“In several papers, articles have lately appeared which have 
caused great apprehensions in all those who, like myself, fill subor- 
dinate situations under Government. Whatever determination 
may be formed respecting us, we have not the means of opposition. 
Any measures short of ruin give us cause for thankfulness, as we 
are well aware that they who grind away our incomes to a bare 
subsistence, can, if they please, reduce us to beggary. It is true 
that great abuses have existed in Government situations, and great 
abuses do still exist. Remedies for them have from time to time 
been proposed; but they have occasioned much misery to indi- 
viduals, without satisfying the public. The abuses exist almost 
entirely in the higher situations ; and the possessors, being con- 
nected with powerful families, have always had interest enough to 
ward off the blow from themselves. ‘To satisfy in some degree the 
voice of the public, they have been ready at all times to sacrifice 
the inferior officers. Retrenchment after retrenchment has been 
boasted of, but the public are scarcely aware how scandalously it 
has operated. Officers who receive half-a-crown a day, have been 
reduced in various instances to two shillings; whilst those who 
receive four or five hundred a year, have acquired an addition to 
their salaries. Instead of reductions being made on a graduated 
scale, taking away most from those who possessed most, and could 
best spare it, the very reverse has been the plan pursued ; and the 
higher a person’s salary was, the less cause had he to apprehend any 
interference with it. The retrenchments which have been compelled 
having been always shifted from the powerful to the weak, it happens 
that at this time there is in some departments no room for further 
reduction in the salaries of the subordinate officers without rec uci 1g 
them to beggary and driving them to any extremes.” 
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Some Books 


Wr seem to be moving towards an age when each of the 
different sections of the social and political world requires 
its own specially prepared book-food. The Indian Crisis, 
by Mr. Fenner Brockway, M.P. (Gollancz, 2s. 6d.) adds nothing 
to all that is known and has been written this year. It 
is simply the Indian problem seen through Socialist 
eyes. The author starts by depicting lurid contrasts of 
wealthy and poor, follows this up with a survey of Indian 
agricultural conditions with special mention of the Zemindars 
“who exploit the peasants cruelly ” and then wallows in a 
description of the “ incredibly bad” housing conditions. His 
bias is particularly puerile in his remarks about the Indian 
States. Nevertheless, this little book is not without interest 
as pointing to a social and economic movement which may 
easily develop into something bigger and wider than the move- 
ment for political freedom, unless the latter is dealt with 
sanely and imaginatively without further delay. For the 
first time, Mr. Gandhi's letter carried to the Viceroy in March 
by Mr. Reginald Reynolds is published in full, and it is un- 
doubtedly a document essential to any appreciation of the 
present issues. 
* * * * 

Mr. Chesterton has added to his reputation! These witty 
little essays, entitled Come to Think of It (Methuen, 6s.) are a 
delight to read. They have a quality of detachment often 
wanting in his work. The spirit of controversy is hardly to be 
traced in them. Their geniality is not clouded nor their 
persuasive power weakened by the thirst to score. They 
sparkie ; they do not scorch. ‘ Pensioning off the Pests ” 
has a delicious flavour of Charles Lamb. ‘A new Moral 
Pathology ” must, he assures us, “ be met by a new philan- 
thropy.”” He commends his beneficent plan to millionaires, 
as a * humane alternative to murder.” Another delightful 
“try on” (his word for an essay) deals with the “* humiliating 
heresy” which assures us that we “can’t help it.” The 
** gloomy glee ” of the upholders of this caricature of charity, 
this itch to describe all crime as lunacy, is a new thing. 
Mr. Chesterton is not, however, hard on new things and new 
people. He will not have it that boys and girls are light- 
minded. Youth he says is always serious, and the youths of 
to-day are far too serious in frivolity. For some people he 
icels that the past does not exist. They succeed in being always 
new; ‘“ they are much too limited ever to be antiquated.” 

* * * * 


“ 


Mr. Brimley Johnson, that true lover cf Jane Austen (Dent, 
15s.) has certainly absorbed something of her pre-eminent 
gift of readability—which is something apart from her genius. 
*‘ Janeites”’ will not be able to put this latest book of Mr. 
Johnson’s down. He brings together all that has been told or 
ean be gathered from letters about her life and her works. His 
pages are woven of quotations. Do not let any devotee pass the 
book by because he thinks that he already knows all that there is 
to be known. It is most likely that he will find himself 
mistaken. For instance, there is quite a suggestive tittle here 
about love affairs. How often have we been told by careless 
critics that there werenone ? A really detailed picture has been 
pieced together of the life at the rectory out of which Jane 
‘ame. Sister Cassandra and the sailor brothers become known 
to us as we read. What a charming family ! Compare them 
with the Brontés ! 

* * * * 

As it has now become an angling classic, it is necessary 
only to welcome the appearance of a new edition of 
Lord Grey’s Fly Fishing (Dent, 10s. 6d.) and to note that 
it contains two fresh chapters, one on Spring Salmon-fishing 
on the Cassley in Sutherland, and the other entitled 
Retrospect. In the latter it is sad to read that * it is twelve 
years since I have been able to see my fly fall on the water 
or to watch the line.” Dry-fly for this accomplished angler 
and instructor of anglers is therefore impossible, but salmon- 
fishing is still left to him and some of the pleasures of trouting 
with the wet. The wood-engravings of Mr. Eric Daglish are 
a very notable ornament of the book. 

* * * * 


It must have been a great pleasure to Mr. R. Thurston 
Hopkins to write his charmingly illustrated Old Watermills 


of the Week 


and Windmills (Philip Allan, 16s.), and though it is somewhat 
of a specialist’s book, saying almost all there is to be said 
in detail on the subject, it will also give enjoyment to many 
others who love old country ways and things. Furthermore, 
the search after deserted watermills will bring the wayfarer 
face to face with some of the hidden lovelinesses of England, 
while the windmills, whether in activity or pathetically 
mouldering, will point to the open field or up the high down. 
Of the very many interesting historical details Mr. Hopkins 
has collected, one may be quoted : it was from a Wandsworth 
watermill run by Huguenot refugees some two hundred 
years ago that Catholic cardinals obtained the best quality in 
red hats. Mr. Hopkins might note that knaveship (p. 16) 
was the perquisite of the under-miller (indeed, the word often 
means that), not of the miller, and it might perhaps be worth 
recording that the first mill on a stream was often, for obvious 
reasons, called Doolittle Mill. In the Bedfordshire parishes 
of Ampthill and Totternhoe there are places so named. 
Carshalton, Mr. Hopkins thinks, is a name that has been 


debased. On the contrary: it has altered little from its 
original Caerse-healh-tun or ‘* watercress nook farm,” to 
which its still abundant, clear streams brought both 


prosperity and a name. 
* * * * 

Major C. Court Treatt, in the preface to his Out of the 
Beaten Track (Hutchinson, 18s.) says that most Afriean 
hunting books “ have not been written by the real African 
hunter.” But this surely does not hold for South Africa, 
where, as a hunter-writer Cornwallis Harris begat Gordon- 
Cumming, Gordon-Cumming begat William Charles Baldwin, 
and Baldwin begat the greatest of all—Selous. But, though 
perhaps for the countries round the Nile headwaters, where 
Major Court Treatt, with his plucky wife, did most of his 
hunting with camera principally, there is no such apostolical 
succession, there is yet no question as to the place he would 
take in one if it could be constituted. His book is first rate, 
for exciting thrill, for close and accurate observation of wild 
life, for wealth of native folklore and custom, and for a story 
of courage and resource. For thrill, read the author’s account 
of hunting the elephant with the spear on foot (the hunt 
being filmed between whiles), or the Habbania people’s slaying 
of the lion with the same weapon on horseback ; while the 
chapter entitled *‘ The Small Things of the Forest ”’ illustrates 
the writer's power of detailed observation. And now 
definitely we know that elephants do sleep lying down, for 
Major 'Treatt has seen a herd in the heat of the day lying 
down “like cows in a field,” and he agrees with Selous that 
the bravery or cowardice of a lion varies with individuals and 
according to districts. 

* * * * 
(‘“‘ More Books of the Week” and **General Knowledge Com 
petition” will be found on pages 606 and 609.) 


The Competition 


Your cousin and his wife, who have lived all their lives in 
Australia, want to spend one month of next year in Great 
Britain. They ask your advice as to when they should come, 
where they should go, and what they should do and sce. 
They are between thirty and forty years old and have money. 

A first prize of £3 3s. and a second prize of £2 2s. are offered 
for the best letters of reply in not more than five hundred words. 
The prize will not necessarily go to the most literary letters 
but to the one that will give most help to the Australians. 

Letters should be written or typed on one side of the paper 
only and the number of words should be counted. Entries 
should be sent in before October 31st of this year. The Editor's 
decision is final. The Editor cannot undertake to enter into 
any correspondence about entries or results, 


A New Competition 


In an earlier England each trade had its distinctive name 
and men were blacksmiths, pedlars, postillions, ete. A prize 
of two guineas is offered for the best distinctive English 
names for:—a chauffeur, a garage engineer, a newspaper 
reporter, a gas-inspector, a motor-’bus driver, a telegraph 
messenger, a wireless operator. The competition will close 
on Friday, October 31st. 
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claim payments of more than 
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Banking, Politics, 


Tur occasions must have been few when political, finan- 
cial and economic problems were more closely intertwined 
than at the present time. Be the causes what they may, 
the world-wide financial and industrial depression which 
is, however, of longer standing and more acute here than 
in any other country, is constantly compelling a search 
for possible causes and likely remedies. And for the 
reason that the causes are numerous it is not difficult for 
eager critics to suggest that if this or that particular one 
were dealt with all would be well. 


Cuarces AGAINST CAPITAL, 

Socialist extremists are fond of attributing a large share 
of our troubles to the capitalist system, leaving, however, 
curiously enough, out of consideration the fact that the 
depression of recent years has coincided with the crippling 
of capitalist control by labour restrictions and by the 
diversion of funds formerly employed in industry, to 
national expenditure of an unproductive character. 
Until quite recently, too, there has even been a disposi- 
tion among the Socialists to charge the banks with a large 
measure of responsibility for industrial depression, the 
assertion being that scarcity of credit facilities or dear 
money rates have had a cramping influence upon indus- 
trial enterprise. Now, however, that many months have 
elapsed with. money rates at abnormally low levels, with 
the banks finding it difficult to obtain employment for 
their funds in industry even at low rates, the idea seems 
to be dawning that after all some other causes than lack 
of ability or willingness cn the part of the banks to aid 
industry must be responsible for the prolonged depression. 


FiscaL CONTROVERSIES. 

Elsewhere we have the Protectionists asserting that 
the main cause of our troubles is to be found in the 
tariff-aided competition on the part of foreign nations, 
and that we can never hope to pull round without a 
measure of Protection. On the other hand, we have 
extreme Free Traders of the type of Mr. Snowden who 
maintain that while it is true that we may have suffered 
to some extent from tariffs of other countries, we have 
benefited, or shall benefit in the long run, by a strict 
adherence to Free Trade principles. 

NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 

Another section of critics maintain that most of 
the present industrial depression—apart, of course, from 
the ill-effects originally produced by the prolonged Great 
War—can be traced to a enormous growth in the 
national expenditure. Speaking at the Mansion House a 
short time since the Chancellor of the Exchequer reminded 
his hearers that he was called upon to provide for an 
expenditure almost ten times as great as that which 
Chancellors but a few years ago had to meet, and unless 
it can be demonstrated that this enlarged expenditure 
has been of a character adding to the wealth of the country, 
it looks very much as though we were getting very near 
to one of the causes of prolonged industrial and financial 
depression. 

Economic Factors. 

Yet, again, there are those who would desire to esta- 
blish a close connexion between present depressed condi- 
tions and the growing power of labour, as expressed 
through Legislation and Trade Union regulations which 
have lessened the power of the employer to control the 
methods and details of the operations of his firm or the 
company with which he is connected. It is pointed out 
that uneconomic wages and conditions of labour in some 


ot the sheltered industries play a great part in. preventing. 


and Industry 


the reduction in the costs of production which might 
otherwise take place, and in particular it is maintained 
that for the continued high cost of living, notwithstanding 
the great fall in wholesale prices of commodities, the 
demands of labour are largely responsible. 


GOLD AND CURRENCY. 

Again, there is yet another group of critics who would 
urge that world-wide depression is closely connected with 
the searcity of monetary gold—that is, gold employed as 
a base for credit, and that for stability in prices, for 
confidence in trade, and for an increase in buying power, 
economy in the use of gold is one of the urgent needs of 
the moment. Indeed, these financial and currency 
experts regard the situation in this respect as sufficiently 
serious to involve the necessity for international co- 
operation with regard to this economy in the use of gold, 


BANKERS AND POLIrTIcs. 


Many other alleged causes of industrial and financial 
depression could be enumerated, but with regard to 
those which have been specified, I suggest that there 
is one point common to most, if not all of them, namely, 
that while we are supposed to be dealing all the time 
with financial and economic problems we find ourselves 
at every point up against Party politics. 

I have emphasized this obtrusion of politics into 
financial and economic problems for the definite reason 
that I want to refer to the part which it is sometimes 
asserted that the joint stock banks should play under 
conditions such as those through which we are now passing. 
Surely, it is sometimes said, if the problems of to-day 
are financial and economic rather than political, the 
word both of protest and of guidance should come from 
our banking and financial experts.. Indeed, I am some- 
times asked why it is that, having regard to the views 
which it is known that bankers hold: with regard to some 
of the causes adversely affecting the country at the 
present time, such, for example, as high taxation, a 
much stronger line is not taken by them in public protest. 
Those, however, who make these suggestions fail to 
recognise the extent to which the solution of our financial 
and economic problems are dominated by political 
expediency, thus making it inadvisable for bankers to 
pursue a course easily open to misconstruction. 


Two Great Factors. 

Not only so, but while politics have always played 
some part in these matters it must be remembered that 
during the last twenty-five vears two most important 
factors have been introduced; one of them being the 
great enlargement of the franchise and the other the 
extent to which the basis of taxation has been narrowed. 
Twenty-five years ago the weight of voting power was 
fairly heavy on the side of those who were able more or 
less to follow with intelligence the general facts of the 
financial and economic situation. To-day, notwith- 
standing free education, voting is in the hands of many 
who not only have no understanding of, but who have no 
desire to have an understanding of, economic problems. 
Contemporaneously, moreover, with this extension of 
the franchise has come not only the enormous expansion 
in national expenditure but the heaping of taxation 
upon the few. Thus, comparing the situation with 
twenty-five years ago we have two arresting facts, the 
one being the extension of the franchise and the growth 
in expenditure and the other being the declining power 
on the part of capital, heavily taxed, to express its 
criticism- in voting strength. The old motto of “ No 
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Taxation without Representation ” has, in the true spirit 
of that motto, disappeared. The results are such a, 
might have been expected. 


* ADVENTUROUS ” BANKING. 

That these two factors have had a great influence 
in everything pertaining to the control of the national 
finances and that they offer the chief explanation of the 
unchecked growth in the national expenditure there can 
be no question, but in addition the growth of democratic 
control has also exerted a great influence upon financial 
and business activities themselves. Sometimes the 
development has possibly made for improvement, while 
in other directions the reverse has been the case. How 
far the extent to which unwise industrial expansion in 
the years immediately following the War—when prices 
were at too high a level—was financed by the joint stock 
banks can be attributed to the strong spur given by the 
Government of the day to banks to embark on “ adven- 
turous ” banking, I should not like to say, but those who 
were present at the Mansion House at the recent dinner 
to the bankers and merchants of the City of London 
had no difficulty in comprehending the meaning and 
significance of the remarks of the Governor of the Bank 
of England when he recommended that bankers “ should 
avoid adventurous banking and stick to the traditions of 
banking which we had carried on for one hundred or two 
hundred years.” 


SINGLE CHAMBER DANGERS. 


Those, therefore, who would insist that it is the duty 
of the banks to bring forcibly before Governments 
their views concerning the economic problems of the 
day are, I suggest, unmindful of the extent to which 
those problems have become dominated by politics, 
and that is a realm which bankers, as bankers, have 
no right to invade, nor, indeed, have they any desire 
to do so. Nevertheless, I think the desire on the 
part of many who are concerned with the growth in our 
national expenditure and the state of our great industries 
that banks and financial institutions should take some 
kind of action in itself reveals one of the great short- 
comings in the situation, namely, the lack of a strong and 
effective Second Chamber. The extent to which we have 
suffered by the removal of this great element of stability 
making for the preservation of confidence, even in times 
of political crises, it would be diflicult to measure, 
but I venture to think that in these days, when the 
swing of politics is mainly between a Conservative and 
a Socialist Government and when unusually grave issues 
are the subject of legislation, nothing would so greatly 
contribute to a feeling of confidence as the steadying 
influence of a strong Upper House, democratic in 
construction, but endowed by the nation with large 
powers. 

INSTRUCTING THE PUBLIC. 


I have emphasized in this article the extent to whica 
economic and financial problems to-day are entangled 
with Party Politics for two reasons only. The first is 
in order to make plain the powerlessness of the banks 
to take part in the controversies even though they may 
be concerned with matters on which they have expert 
knowledge. The moment has not yet arrived when the 
politicians of cither party are prepared to sacrifice 
political expediency to the economic requirements of the 
situation. Therefore my second reason for emphasizing 
the extent to which the present depression may be 
connected with political policies is that a recognition of 
the fact should make quite plain the need for every 
public speaker and for every journal to bring home in 
simple fashion to the man in the street and to every 
worker that his or her welfare, even more than that 
of the capitalist, is concerned in securing instant 
economy in the National Expenditure and a form of 
government which shall ensure—so far as government 
‘an ensure—the maximum amount of effort and industry 
on the part of every member of the community—the 
maximum amount of reward for the willing and able 
worker and the maximum penalty for the slacker. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 
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Whole Life v. Endowment 
Assutance 


WHOLE LIFE POLICIES are being recommended in certain 
quarters in preference to endowment assurances. These 
recommendations are usually made by “ inside officials,” 
that is to say, by those who occupy positions on the 
administrative staffs of assurance oNices and who do 
not commonly come in contact with members of the 
public, as do agents and brokers. The public undoubtedly 
prefer endowments and if left to themselves would almost 
invariably choose this type of policy. Each kind of 
policy has its own peculiar merits and it depends on 
individual circumstances which is the better of the two. 
A consideration of the subject will furnish guidance as 
to the most appropriate policy in different cases. 

Protection, say the advocates of whole life policies, 
is the object of life assurance, and as the whole life 
policy gives a greater amount of protection for a similar 
premium than the endowment assurance, therefore, 
they assert, the whole life policy should be chosen, 
If the sole object is the greatest amount of protection 
at the least premium then a whole life non-profit policy 
should be selected instead of a with-profit policy, but 
it would be a bad thing if all life assurance was on a 
non-profit basis. So-called non-profit policies must 
in bulk produce a profit or the issuing office would soon 
be insolvent. The difference between a _ non-profit 
policy and a with-profit policy is that the profit on 
a non-profit policy is taken by the shareholders while 
the profit on a with-profit policy is mainly taken by 
the policyholders—in fact, in a mutual office all the 
profit is taken by the policyholders. About ten years 
ago a leading life company decided not to issue any 
more with-profit policies and since then the price of 
its shares has risen from about £5 to £15. 


Uses or Non-Prorit Po.icies. 

And yet the non-profit policy has its uses. Perhaps 
a few examples may be of assistance to the uninitiated. 
A man who has a life interest in an estate wishes to 
make provision at his death for others. The best 
policy for him is a whole life non-profit policy with 
premiums payable throughout life, as it will secure for 
the least possible premium the desired sum at his death. 
In effect, the premium will reduce the available income 
from his life interest and the smaller the reduction 
the better, irrespective of other considerations. 

A similar policy would be suitable for the provision 
of death duties, and for the same reason, namely, that 
it involves the minimum reduction in the income from 
the estate. As uncertainty must exist about the amount 
of duty ultimately payable, owing to the graduation 
and possible changes in the rate of duty leviable, as 
well as to the difficulty of determining in advance the 
total value of the estate, a whole life with-profit policy 
might well be considered for providing for death duties. 
Such a policy will over a long period yield much better 
financial results than a non-profit policy. The bonuses 
would be available to meet any extra sum required 
should the duties payable prove to be larger than 
foreseen. Or in the event of the rate of Income Tax or 
Surtax being increased the bonuses could be applied 
to the payment of the premiums, thus tending to stabilize 
the free income. 


Waote Lire Po.icies. 

Whole life policies are suitable for Civil Servants, 
and officials of municipal authorities, railway, public 
utility, banking, insurance and other undertakings 
where pensions on retirement are usually granted. The 
guarantee of an adequate pension eliminates the need 
for old age provision, so that assurance is only required 
for dependants in the event of death. As it will be 
desired to do this with the least deduction from income, 
a non-profit policy will probably be the more suitable. 
Premiums, in this instance, should be arranged to ceasc 
on or before the date of retiring from business, otherwise 
their payment may be burdensome when a _ pension 
becomes the sole or main source of income. The limita- 
tion will entail a higher rate of premium, and this in turn. 
involves a reduction in the amount of protection, that. 
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js to say, the same annual premium will produce a 
smaller amount of protection if payable for a limited 
number of years than if payable throughout the whole 
of the life assured. 

While the maintenance of a non-profit policy calls 
for a less deduction from income than that of a with- 
profit policy this does not necessarily mean that in 
the end it is cheaper in cost. The advantage of a non- 
profit policy is that it assures for a given premium a 
larger immediate sum than a_ with-profit policy, but 
that sum is fixed and unalterable while the sum assured 
by a with-profit policy steadily increases. The advantage 
diminishes every year owing to the addition of bonuses 
to the with-profit policy until in a few years the combined 
sum assured and bonuses exceed the amount of the 
non-profit policy. Which will prove the more profitable 
policy turns on whether the life assured survives the 
minimum period for the bonuses to accumulate to the 
difference between the original sums assured. This 
period is usually from ten to fifteen years, and the 
chances are in favour of survival, but the uncertainty 
has to be faced. 

Points FOR CONSIDERATION. 

The question then resolves into whether it is worth 
running the risk of securing a smaller sum in the event 
of early death. This is a nice problem which the individual 
concerned can alone determine. Points to be considered 
will be the age and position of dependants for whom the 
protection is intended. To take the case of the wife 
first. Assuming the assured’s previous death, would 
she be able to support herself, wholly or partially, by 
her own efforts up to the date when the total assured by 
the with-profit policy would have passed the amount 
of the non-profit policy ? If so, the with-profit policy 
would be the better choice. A woman’s earning powers 
are normally related to her age, and therefore what her 
age will be at the time when the total assured by the 
with-profit policy exceeds that of the non-profit policy is 
material, 





But children may have to be taken into account. 
Children in the course of years will become self-supporting. 
Protection is required until they attain that position, but 
thereafter it is superfluous. Thus their requirements are 
the opposite of those of their mother, and the conjunc- 
tion of mother and children greatly complicates the 
matter. If protection during the dependency of the 
children be the main necessity a short term assurance 
might be a better solution than a whole life policy, or, 
better still, a convertible term policy, as at the conversion 
date the period of dependency will be less and the nature 
of the protection required simplified. 

The greatest amount of immediate protection is not 
always, as we have seen, the most important factor. 
First, we saw that in a large group of cases the limitation 
of the period during which premiums were payable was 
strongly advisable, and that this limitation entailed a 
reduction in the amount of protection. Next, we saw 
that a with-profit policy is often preferable to a non-profit 
policy, involving a further reduction in the amount of 
immediate protection. In the great majority of instances 
the with-profit policy yields the better financial return, 
and this is a consideration that cannot be ignored by 
many persons. The purely protective policy (that is, 
the whole life non-profit policy with premiums payable 
throughout life) is rarely the most applicable. 

ADVANTAGES OF ENDOWMENTS. 

Whole life assurance offers protection against cessation 
of income through death, but it affords ‘no protection 
against cessation of income through old age. To the 
mass of the population without prospect of an adequate 
pension except that provided by their own exertions the 
old age contingency is equally, if not more, important 
than the death contingency. In the event of death, 
dependants only have to be provided for, but in old age 
the breadwinner, as he was, must provide for himself 
as well as for dependants. True, by then the children 
will probably have ceased to be dependent, or the wife 
may have died, but if so the whole life policy will have 
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DIA DE LA RAZA! 


@. Under this name—the Feast of the Latin Race—ts 
commemorated, on the 12th of October each year 
throughout South and Central America, the historic 
voyage of discovery by Columbus in 1492. 


@, Since then, the development of the vast resources 
of the New World has been phenomenal. 


@, To-day a great and growing volume of overseas 
trade is transacted annually by the Latin American 
Republics, and complete facilities for every descrip- 
tion of modern banking business are afforded by 
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MARTINS | 
BANK 


LIMITED. 





| Head Office: 
7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 
Manchester District Office: 
43 SPRING GARDENS. 











'£7,800,045 
‘£77,459,008 | 


CAPITAL Paip Up Anp RESERVES - 
Deposits, Etc., AT 30TH JUNE, 1930 





| The Bank has over 565 Offices, and Agents in | 


all the principal towns at home and abroad. 





All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 
Foreign [xchange Business Transacted. | 
The Bank is prepared to act as Registrar 
for Public and Corporate Bodies, ete. 
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been useless, and will be a tantalizing possession to a 
lonely old man seeking to maintain himself in his remain- 
ing years of life. 

Life assurance offers not only protection against loss 
by death, but also an expert investment service, guaran- 
teeing automatic investment at compound interest, with 
special Income Tax privileges. <A life office with its 
staff of experts can invest to better advantage than the 
average man. No better way of accumulating money for 
old age provision is available. Just why this investment 
service Should be decried by-those who should be its advo- 
cates is not easy to understand. When combined with 
protection against death, as in a life assurance endow- 
ment, both can be obtained more cheaply than if obtained 
separately. The mistake commonly made is the selection 
of short term endowments. - An endowment should be 
chosen that will mature on or just before the proposed 
date of retirement. There is not a great deal of difference 
between the amount of death protection secured for the 
same premium by an endowment maturing at age 65 and 
a limited payment whole life policy, and that difference is 
a small price to pay for provision for old age—where 
needed. F. M. Toovey. 





On Persecuted Coins 


TE monetary reformers are always with us, and during 
the past few weeks their voices have been lifted up afresh. 
Their present suggestions are not for radical reorganiza- 
tion but for minor adjustments. Our pounds, shillings, 
and pence are to be left untouched, but others of our 
coins are a nuisance and must go. The condemned pieces 
are the farthing, the threepenny-bit, and the half-crown. 
The reformers, however, in one direction have softened 
their hearts, and they would welcome back to the fold, 
after forty years of exile, that rejected coin the four- 
shilling piece. 

The protest against the continued use of the farthing 
and threepenny-bit is no new one. These little coins have 
long been the objects of scorn. The curious thing about 
them is that, although nobody seems to have a good word 
to say for them, they must have many secret friends. At 
any rate, there is sufficient public demand for them to 
justify the authorities in minting them by the million. 

FARTHINGS BY THE Ton. 

The use of farthings varies according to locality. In 
some districts they are in common use, while in others 
they are almost a rarity. The number struck at the Royal 
Mint, however, is surprising, and it is literally true to say 
that they are turned out by the ton. In 1928, the latest 
year for which figures are available, the number of 
farthings struck was 11,625,000, and to manufacture them 
33 tons of metal were used. In 1918 the record number 
of 21,000,000 was issued, or over 60 tons of them. There 
is nothing in the official figures to suggest that the farthing 
is increasingly unpopular, and the question of its issue 
being suspended has not. even been considered. 

As a matter of interest it might be mentioned that the 
farthing contains more than one-quarter of the metal used 
ina penny, and, therefore, its manufacture is not so profit- 
able to the Royal Mint as is that of the penny. A ton of 
alloy will make £448 in pence, but only £373 6s. 8d. in 
farthings. The bronze alloy used for our coins to-day 
costs about £45 a ton, so even on farthings there is a con- 
siderable profit. A shilling’s worth actually costs about 
three-halfpence. 

Apart from the inconvenience which the withdrawal of 
the farthing would cause to certain classes, its retention is 
desirable on historic grounds. The farthing—or fourthing 
—then made of silver, first became a coin of the realm in 


the reign of Edward I. The copper farthing dates from 
the time of Charles I. Those of to-day, although loosely 
termed “coppers,” are made of bronze; no copper coins 
of any kind have been struck since 1860. 


Missinc MILLIons. 

There is one very mysterious feature of our farthings. 
Official figures tell us exactly how many are put into cir- 
culation, but nobody seems to know what happens to 
them afterwards. Millions and millions simply vanish 
every year. The law provides that money may be with- 
drawn from circulation when worn. This applies to our 
silver and to pennies and halfpennies. Farthings are an 
exception and are not withdrawn. . Between the years 
1860 and 1928 over 380,000,000 were issued. But where 
are they now? Assume every person in the country to 
possess two farthings—a liberal estimate even after 
allowing for those card players who keep a stock for use 
as counters—and less than 100 million would be accounted 
for. Then where are the other 280 million ? 

Tne SURPRISING THREEPENNY-BIT. 

In calling for the abolition of the threepenny-bit the 
reformers are attacking what is probably the most sur- 
prising member of our coinage. The farthing outwardly 
may have few friends, save the tradesmen who use it in 
their prices to appeal to the reasoning of woman, but the 
threepenny-bit would seem to have no friends at all. It 
is at once the bane of *bus conductors and the despair of 
church officials. Yet a few years ago there was striking 
proof of the place it holds in the affections of the country. 
In 1920, prior to the introduction of the silver coinage of 
the new alloy, the issue of all silver was suspended for some 
months. Threepenny-bits, however, were is such demand 
that the pressure for them could not be withstood, and 
large supplies of these coins were issued direct to the 
public by the Mint as early as April, 1920, although the 
issue of the larger silver pieces did not begin until the 
following December. 

The demand for threepenny-bits varies considerably. 
In 1924 none was issued, but during the past ten years 
over fifty millions have been minted. They are much 
more popular in Wales and Scotland than in London, and 
it is understood that a large proportion of those issued are 
sent north. A curious feature of the journeyings of these 
little coins is that Scotsmen visiting London come well 
supplied with them, for although there is a persistent 
demand for them in Scotland, stocks continually accumu- 
late in London. The position is counterbalanced by the 
London bankers sending their unwanted stocks to their 
colleagues north of the Tweed. 

TRIUMPH OF THE HALF-crRown. 

The half-crown has been bitterly attacked in times gone 
by, and on at least one occasien its enemies nearly suc- 
ceeded in securing its abolition. In 1849 the florin had 
been introduced as a concession to those who advocated a 
decimal coinage. The new coin had only a lukewarm 
reception, but in many quarters there was a feeling that 
there was no need for two coins so alike in value and size 
as the florin and the half-crown. No half-crowns, there- 
fore, were struck between the years 1851 and 1874. In 
response to public demand, however, the coining of half- 
crowns was resumed, and this coin is now issued in about 
the same quantity as the florin. There is possibly no real 
need for both the coins to circulate, but it is most unlikely 
that the authorities would ever consent to the permanent 
withdrawal of the half-crown. Indeed, the Royal Mint is 
very reluctant to allow any historie piece to be dis- 
continued. An instance of this is to be found in the re- 
sumption of the issue of the five-shilling piece in 1927, 
after a lapse of twenty-five years, none having previously 
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FAMILY PROVISION 





SCHEME 


The majority of men, in the earlier years of 
married life, find it difficult to make 
adequate provision for those dependent upon 
them. 
To meet this pressing need, at the lowest 
possible cost, the Society submits its 


FAMILY PROVISION SCHEME. 
BENEFITS PROVIDED BY THE SCHEME 
Policy A. (i) A cash payment of £1,000 payable at 
death; and in addition 
In the event of death within 15 years, 
an income of £150 a year to continue 
until the end of 15 years from the 
or date of the policy. 
Policy B. (1) A cash payment of £1,000 payable at 
death; and in addition 
(2) In the event of death within 20 years, 
an income of £100 a year to continue 
until the end of 20 years from the 
date of the policy. 

Example at age 30 next birthday. 
PREMIUM under Policy A or Policy B, £20 per 
annum during period covered by the additional 
benefit (2), reducing to £16 16s. 8d. per annum 
thereafter. 

Write for Leaflet to the Manager. 


EQUITY & LAW 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
18 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 


(Funds Exceed £9,000,000) 
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: Hongkong nt Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of 
members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony). 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... _ ... $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... $20,000,000 
£6,500,000 


JS STERLING - 
RESERVE FUNDS 4 Si'VER $9,500,000 


RESERVE LIABILITY of PROPRIETORS $20,000,009 
Head Office - - HONGKONG. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
J. A. PLUMMER, Chairman. 
Hon. Mr. C, G, 8. MACKIE, Deputy-Chairman 











W. H. BELL, Hon, Mr. J. J. PATERSON. 
A. H, COMPTON. T. E, PEARCE. 
B. LANDER LEWIS. T. H. R. SHAW. 

MISKIN pe WARREN 


CHIEF MANAGER .- bs : -  V. M. GRAYBURN, 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton. Chefoo, 
Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, 
Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur. London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, 
Moukden, Muar, Nagasaki, New York, Peiping (Peking), 
Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, 
Yokohama. 








COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 
Sir Charles Addis, C. A. Campbell, 
K.C.M.G., Chairman. The Rt. Hon. 
A H. Barlow. Lord Revelstoke. 
D. G. M. Bernard. Sir George Sutherland. 
Sir George Macdonogh, . M. Townsend. 
GB.E., K.C.B.,.K.C.M.G, C. F. Whigham, 
MANAGERS IN LONDON: 
Sir Newton Stabb, H. D. C. Jones. 
Sub-Manager, R. E. N. Padfield. Accountant, A. Moncur. 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Enelish, Scottish & Australian 
Bank, Limited. 


Head Office: 5, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3, 
and 457 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. y 





Subscribed Capital — - - - £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - . - £3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - £3,080,000 


Board of Directors : 
ANDREW WILLIAMSON, ESQO., Chairmaz, 
JOHN PATERSON, ESO.,, Deputy Chairman. 
Cc. L. BAILLIEU, ESQ., C.M.G. 
rHE RT. HON. LORD ; 
FORSTER OF LEPE, P.C., SIR) ARTHUR 
G.C.M.G. LAWLEY, G.C.S.I, 
THE HON. WALTER D. SIDNEY M. WARD, ESO. 
GIBBS. SIR FREDERICK W. YOUNG, 








Manager & Secretary: E, M. JANION. 
Asst. Manager: A.A.SHIPSTON, Sub-Manager:J.A,. ROBERTSON, 
Accountant: F. C. HOUNSFIELD. 








Bankers: Bank of England; Westminster Bank Limited. 





Chief Office in Australia: 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts on the Branches and Agencies 
of the Bank in Australia can be obtained at the Head 
Office, or through the Agents of the Bank in the Chief 
Provincial Towns throughout the United Kingdom. 


Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every description 
transacted with Australia. 

















Founded over 200 years ago 











All Classes of 
Insurance Transacted 


1930—Life Bonus Year 
Head Office: 


1, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 
Marine Dept.: 157, Leadenhall St., E.C.3 


Applications for Agencies invited 
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Bremvhes and Agencies throughout the World 
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been struck since King Edward VII’s Coronation year of 
1902. The present reign, until 1927, had been the only 
one in which no crowns had been struck for over 300 years, 
and this break has caused general regret. This regret, it 
js only fair to add, was felt more by numismatists and 
historians than by the general public. The authorities, 
nevertheless, felt it desirable to reinstate the crown to 
its dignified position in our coinage. 

In calling for the return of the four-shilling piece the 
reformers are engaging in what must be a hopeless effort, 
for it seems unthinkable that the double-florin will be re- 
introduced. Our monetary authuritics are as loth to 
introduce a new picce into the coinage as they are to 
abolish an old one. Their last effort in this direction was 
in 1887, when, in the new and unfortunate Jubilee coinage, 
they introduced the double florin. This coin failed to 
win the slightest degree of popularity. It was awkward 
and almost identical with the five-shilling piece. Nobody 
liked it; in 1893, after a life of six years, its minting 
ceased, and has not been resumed. R. JAMEs, 


Banking as a Career 


In view of the many changes which have taken place in 
recent years in banking, as in other professions and 
businesses, I am often being asked whether I consider 
banking at the present time offers good opportunities 
for modern youths. 

Questions such as these are always difficult to answer 
without a full appreciation of the spirit which prompts 
the enquiry. Those who have had long _ business 
experience are, I fancy, pretty well familiar with the 
type of parent or youth who makes searching enquiries 
as to the prospects in a particular situation which may 
be available. Usually the enquiry, correctly interpreted, 
means whether, subject to good behaviour, there is a 
sure prospect of fairly rapid progress upwards to 
responsible positions at a high salary. How to bring 
home to parent or youth an appreciation of the fact 
that the matter rests almost entirely with the youth is 
usually difficult. Of course, there are occasions and 


there are circumstances when the employer knows 
perfectly well that the opportunities for advancement 
in his particular business must necessarily be small, and 
he will usually be quite frank with the eager young 
applicant and advise him to consider the situation, if 
he secures it, as one giving a start and some experience 
rather than an assurance of permanent employment. 
These considerations, however, do certainly not apply 
to banking, where one of the attractions consists of the 
permanent character of the employment. Indeed, that 
circumstance, combined with a good commencing salary, 
not too long hours, considerate treatment in illness, and, 
finally, a pension at the age of sixty or sixty-five, count 
among the attractions of banking as a career. 
MECHANIZED BANKING. 

Nevertheless, I find at the present time that there ‘is 
a disposition in many quarters to regard the prospects 
of banking as a career to be less promising now than in 
the past. That view is, I think, based partly upon the 
idea that because banks have now assumed such colossal 
proportions the average yeuth is but one in a crowd 
and becomes, as it were, part of some colossal machine 
where little is required in the way of real mental ability 
and where only mediocrity and reasonable accuracy are 
needed. Moreover, this view has, I think, gained in 
strength in recent years owing to the extent to which 
many of the operations of banking have become 
mechanized, and I know there is a wholesome dread on 
the part of youths entering a bank to-day lest, by a 
display of skill in handling machines, they should become 
permanently attached to them, to the detriment of 
their real; progress in the bank. And even quite apart 
from possibilities in that direction, there is the feeling 
that promotion is so much a matter of sheer routine 
that individual ability and even individual willingness 
count for little in the matter of promotion. 

DiIscoURAGEMENT Nor JUSTIFIED. 

On the principle that a youth should take all the 
pros and cons into consideration before choosing his 
vareer, [ am far from suggesting that banking, like all 




















CHILD. & CO. 
1 FLEET STREET 
&.¢.4 


Telephone: Central 2965 








EVERY MODERN 
BANKING SERVICE 


TO INDIVIDUALS 


All classes of trusteeship and executorship can be entrusted to the House, thus relieving you of 
responsibility and anxiety and ensuring expert management. The House will also serve you in 
practically all your affairs with which the handling of money or property is concerned ; such as, for 
example, income tax and surtax returns, letters of credit for foreign travel, etc. 


The special and responsible duties of stock and share registration and transfer cannot usuaily be 
handled so efficiently as a department of your own business. These duties can be undertaken 
by the House both etficiently and economically. 


GLYN, MILLS & C° 


Head Office: 67 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


TELEPHONE: Mansion House 8371 


TO COMPANIES 
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KIRKLAND HOUSE 
WHITEHALL, S.W.1 
Telephone: Gerrard 6836 
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CANADA LIFE 
PROGRESS 


THROUGH THE YEARS 


In 1919 In 1924 In 1929 
Surplus Earned - = = £385,000 £727,000 £1,285,000 
Payments to Policyholders 


and Beneficiaries - - 1,304,000 2,137,000 4,245,000 
Total Income from all 
Sources - - - - 2,468,000 5,080,000 9,007,000 


Assets for Protection of 

Policyholders -  - 14,250,000 21,206,000 35,705,000 
New Assurances Paid for - 8,556,000 21,683,000 33,254,000 
Total Business in Force ~- 47,217,000 99,797,000 199,994,000 


The Canada Life keeps well ahead of the times, and its policy 
of “fair and square dealing,” which began with its founding, 
83 years ago, has been continuous. 

Never has the Company contested a claim on a technicality, and 
from its inception it has paid dividends to policyholders every year. 

Even during the Great War and Influenza epidemic, not one pound 
of reduction in dividends was necessary, and for the past thirty 
years its high dividends to policyholders have never been reduced 
but, on the other hand, have frequently been increased. 


For further particulars apply :-— 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE (0. 


Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company. 
22 CANADA LIFE BUILDING, 


2 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. | 


Established 1847. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 
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The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 














OVER 2,050 | 
Branches in England and Wales. 
AFFILIATED BANKS. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 


Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.L., 

Barclays Bank (Canada), Montreal, | 
The British Linen Bank, 








The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 





























A pleasant place 


to do business 


When-you open an account at Lloyds Bank you 


may give little thought to the bank's reserves, 





its 1,850 branches, or its intricate systems for 
safeguarding money. You probably think only 
of your own convenience — and it is certainly 
your convenience that the bank makes its 
primary concern. It is characteristic of Lloyds 
Bank that in these days of world finance it still 
holds to the traditions of family banking which 
it helped to build up years ago. * Any customer 
of Lloyds today, as in times of greater leisure, 
can call on every banking service that can be 
offered and be sure that his demands will be met 
promptly, pleasantly and with every considera- 


tion for the special features of a particular case. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, LONDON, E.C.3 
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THE BRITISH 
OVERSEAS BANK) 


LIMITED | 


Capital Authorised - £5,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - £225,000 


Through its world-wide connections and 
agencies the Bank is able to offer to its 
clients at home and abroad exceptional 
facilities in foreign exchange and in the 
financing of every form of foreign trade, 
anc also to provide up-to-date credit reports 
and information as to international business 
conditions. Correspondence invited. 


33 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 


Tele. f(Inland): “ Sarsrevo, Wire, Lonpon.” 
Address |( Foreign) : ** Sarsrevo, Lonpon.” 
Telephone No. Roya 7111. 





Affiliated Institution in Poland : 


Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW. 
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highly organized businesses employing. large staffs, is 
not open to these and other drawbacks, but I think that 
for an ambitious youth the career of banking should hold 
out much promise, always making one stipulation which 
js applicable to all businesses. It is a stipulation to 
which the youthful reader may take exception, but 
J will guarantee that in nine cases out of ten it offers 
the key to ultimate advancement; and to happiness 
and contentment, all the time. The stipulation is 
that the youth entering a bank must be determined, 
first and last, to be more intent on giving out than 
upon receiving, other, of course, than is concerned 
with the acquisition of knowledge and experience. Un- 
fortunately, many conceive that prosperity in business 
js based upon giving out as little and receiving as much 
as is possible. It is said that to obtain any high position 
in a big bank the individual must be prepared to push 
with both elbows, but the occasions probably will be rare. 
GREAT PossiBILITIEs. 

One of the advantages of the banking career, however, 
in my judgment, to the youth who is determined to suc- 
ceed, and to succeed along the lines I have suggested, is 
that he enters a profession or a business where it is 

ssible for him to obtain an enormous amount of know- 
Sine of his business in his spare time. During the early 
years, when the youth is engaged in the simple and often 
rather monotonous duties connected with banking routine, 
it is possible for him, through reading and attending 
bankers’ examination classes, to obtain a knowledge of the 
theory of banking and of the economic problems with 
which banking has to deal, which, coupled with what he 
hears and sees going on every day in the bank, is fitting him 
each year for responsibilities later on. But, of course, 
in banking, as in other businesses, everything depends 
upon the individual and largely upon what is done in the 
spare time. I am afraid that many young men in our 
large banks, say, of the age of twenty-three, if they were 
asked to say exactly what services banking really per- 
formed for the country, and what was the precise nature 
of the problems with which bank managers and bank 
directors were confronted, would be hard put to it to 
give an intelligent reply. Not so, however, the young 
man who has simply taken the trouble to use his first 
five years of occupation as a junior banker by taking 
advantage of the innumerable opportunities offered 
to-day for education in the theory and practice of banking, 
and who has not only made a study of political economy, 
but by a constant perusal of his daily newspaper and of a 
weekly journal like the Economist has constantly related 
his studies to the daily events as observed during the 
performance of his own duties. Knowledge is power 
everywhere, and no amount of official routine or red tape 
ean possibly prevent those possessed of knowledge from 
making their power felt. Whiere, however, I would 
emphasize the advantage of banking as a career to some 
others is that it lies so largely within the power of each 
individual to acquire a knowledge of what may be termed 
the practical part of the business in which he is engaged. 

PrcuntArY ReEWaArDs. 

Largely in consequence of the claims made by internal 
and external guilds, I am afraid it is true that the rises 
in salaries in our banks during the early years of the 
banking career are fixed on a pretty rigid scale, and 
although, as a matter of fact, those increases are admit- 
tedly on a generous scale, I regret their rigidity because 
it is unfortunately true that until a certain rate of salary 
has been reached the possibility of expressing appreciation 
of extra zeal and ability on the part of youthful members 
of banking staffs in pecuniary form seem to have been 
rendered almost impossible by reason of the semi-Trade 
Union regulations. 

MEN or Apinity NEEDED. 

Moreover, in this respect I am inclined to think that 
prospects of advancement in the future for the bank 
clerk may be better than in the past. With so much 
of the mechanical part of banking performed by girls 
or by machines, there should be the greater opportunity 
for advancement at an earlier age to the more important 
responsibilities, while the enormous number of branches 
now opened all over the kingdom give more numerous 
opportunities for positions of managers, assistant mana- 


gers, and chief clerks. Not only so, but it is just these 
times of difficulty and change following upon the War 
which offer opportunities for those who have the will 
and the wit to seize them. A right apprehension of how 
banking systems and banking facilities may best serve 
not merely the interests of bank shareholders, but of 
the whole community, and yet at the same time how 
the traditions of sound banking may also be maintained. 
These are the problems with which the banker of the 
future will be called upon to deal. The banker of the 
past has left a goodly heritage of a sound banking system ; 
the banker of the present has maintained the past tradi- 
tions throughout a period of unprecedented strain, 
and there are now arising new problems and new situations 
with which it will be for the banker of the future to deal. 
The youth, therefore, who to-day enters upon his 
banking career no matter how humble and _ perhaps 
humdrum may be his commencing duties may well 
take for his inspiration ‘‘ Who knoweth whether thou 
art not called to the (service) for such a time as this ?” 
EXCELSIOR. 
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commercial houses and 
wishing to enter, or 
extend their connections in, the rich 
but intricate Latin-American markets, 
the Bank of London & South America 
offers the facilities of a complete and 
thorough organisation. 


O those 
investors 





With its Branches and Sub-Branches at every 
strategical point in the Latin-American 
countries, with the accumulated knowledge 
of 68 years’ experience to draw upon, the 
Bank is particularly well-equipped to offer 
the very latest market information, to inter- 
pret the trend of trade, to help and advise, 
and to undertake modern banking business 
of every description. 

Status reports on South American firms are sup- 
plied on request,and a Monthly Review of Market 
Information is issued free on application. 
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Assurance Co., Ltd. 


BONUS DECLARED. 


Annual Valuation as at March 
24th, 1930, £2.4.0%. 


BONUS PROSPECTS. 


Net interest earned on Life funds 
for last eight years, £5.5.0%; ex- 
ceptionally strong valuation of assets. 


FIRE, LIFE & GENERAL 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
Chief Office: 

50 FINSBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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A TREATISE ON MONEY py J. M. KEYNES, 
author of “A Tract on Monetary Reform,” “'The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace,” ete. 2 vols. 
15s. net each. [ Nov. 
Vol. I. The Pure Theory of Money. Vol. II. The Applied 
Theory of Money. 


THE ECONOMIC WAR By the Hon. GEORGE 
PEEL, author of “The Financial Crisis of France,” 
“The Economic Impact of America,” etc. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Financial News: “ Mr. Peel’s new work on ‘ The Economic 
War’ will be read with the zest that is commonly associated 
with an absorbing novel.” 


THE DUAL SYSTEM OF STABILISATION 
By J. TAYLOR PEDDIE, author of “The Flaw in 
the Economic System,” and “The Invariable Standard 
and Measure of Value.” 8s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ Mr. Peddie’s book deserves attention, 
for it embodies a number of stimulating suggestions.” 


JOINT STOCK BANKING IN GERMANY 
A Study of the German Credit Banks before and 
after the War. By P. BARRETT WHALE, B.Se. 
(Econ.). 16s. net. 
Morning Post: “Mr. Whale’s treatment of the subject is 
thorough, comprehensive and well documented, and the historical 
developments are carefully traced which have led up to the 
position as it is to-day. His method is detached and analytical 
and his judgments are conspicuous by their fairness an 


moderation.” 

THE BANK FOR’ INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS By PAUL EINZIG, D.Sc. Pol. 
and Econ. (Paris), author of “International Gold 
Movements,” etc. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


Contains a new chapter and also the full collection of the 
official documents connected with the establishment of the Bank. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE MONEY AND 
BANKING SYSTEM OF THE UNITED 
STATES py J. P. DAY, B.A. 4s, 6d. net. 


The Economist: “ A simple and clear description of the Federal 
Reserve system.” 


*$ Send for Macmillan’s Classified Catalogue, post free on application. 


London: Printed by W, SPEAIGHT AND Sons, 
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PHILIP SNOWDEN: The 
Financial Policy. 
By A. ANDREADES, C.B.E., Professor of Public Finance 
in the University of Athens. Ss. 


Man and His 


THE CURRENCIES OF CHINA: An Investi- 
gation of Silver and Gold Transactions 
affecting China, together with a Section on 
Copper. 


By EDUARD KANN. Second Edition, revised. Royal 
8vo. 600 pp. Map and Nine Illustrations. Cloth, 30s. 


In the Press. 


THE PRICE OF NATIONAL SECURITY. 


By H.E. HYDE. Demy 8vo. 320 pp. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
The author deals with the disturbing and admittedly unsatis- 
factory state of affairs at present existing between the 
European Nations. He explains how without in any way 
increasing existing military obligations Great Britain can give 
a lead to the other Nations and make possible the establish- 
ment of a “ Mutual Security Pact” which will have power 
to avert war by making it an obviously unprofitable venture 
for any would-be aggressor. 


THE AUSTRALIAN BANKING AND CREDIT 
SYSTEM. 


By A. L. GORDON MACKAY, Lecturer in Economics at 
the University of Adelaide, South Australia. 12s. 6d. 
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14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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An Intimate Friend 


Pepys, His Life and Character. By John Drinkwater. (Heine- 
mann. 21s.) 

Wirt the example of Rousseau before it, the modern mind 
js apt to assume that the only motive of a diary or a confession 
js a kind of introspective exhibitionism. People keep 
diaries, we think, because they feel themselves to be different 
from other people, of greater sensibility, with organs more 
fnely attuned and a greater capacity for suffering. Pepys 
had no such unhealthy notions, for he was one of the sanest 
men that ever lived. 

That he intended the Diary to ke read may be inferred 
from his bequeathing it among his papers and books to 
Magdalene College, Cambridge ; but a man may be willing 
for posterity to read his diary and yet have written it for 
his own immediate satisfaction, with no thought of a future 
public. That Pepys did so seems certain. No one was ever 
less conscious of a possible audience, as he set down with 
his own admirable clarity and crispness of style, the food 
he had eaten, the wine he had drunk, his musical evenings, 
his delight in Mrs. Coleman and Mrs. Knipp, and even his 
amorous sporting with Deb. Willett. Pepys was a connoisseur, 
and he liked to roll the flavour of the good things of life 
round his tongue. He was not one of your hasty men who 
bolt the meal of life at a gulp,nor one of those queasy mortals 
whose main interest in the repast lies in the post-prandial 
analysis of their inadequate gastric juices. But he was also 
an extremely competent official, a meticulous man, who 
liked at the end of every day to tot up the accounts, to write 
down the gain or loss with admirable clear-sightedness, and 
so begin the next day with untroubled zest. These two 
motives : his connoisseurship and his tidiness of mind, made 
him a diarist-—-one might almost say the Diarist, since no 
one else, before or since, has left so accurate and yet so 
living a record of his daily life. We know Pepys better 
than we know any other man, certainly better than we know 
Rousseau, who was always throwing out a smoke-screen 
in the act of tearing off his clothes. His weaknesses, his 
pathetic attempt at self-deception (where most writers 
would have been content to deceive their readers), his 
spontaneous delight in good music, pretty women, social 
advancement (although he was no snob) and in anything 
new or curious, make Pepys an intimate friend, more intimate 
than most living friends. 

Yet, as Mr. Drinkwater is concerned to show in his admirable 
study of the Diarist, the Diary itself is hardly fair to the 
man. Pepys was not a great man, although perhaps few 
great men could survive the kind of self-revelation to which 
he lent himself for ten full years, and his own record of 
his life makes him out smaller than he really was. The 
very charm and familiarity of the Diary has damaged his 


The Early Life of 


My Early Life. By The Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill. (Thorntcn 
Butterworth. 21s.) 
For the task of writing autobiography Mr. Winston Churehill 
is wonderfully well equipped. In the first place he is an 
artist in letters, in the second place he is an artist in life. 
Words are for him the precious material of a delicate craft ; 
days are the still more precious, because more strictly limited, 
material out of whieh to construct a fabrie of romance, 
adventure and achievement. If he is sometimes prodigal 
of words he has suflicient store of them to afford the extrava- 
gance, while of days he has practised so careful an economy 
that it is impossible to believe that he has ever wasted an 
hour. This does not mean that he has ever thought or 
found it necessary to spurn delights in order to live laborious 
days, but that in the intervals of labour he has pursued 
pleasure with the same determination that he has applied 
to more serious quests, that his pursuit has been rewarded 
by the same success and that for him labour itself has been 
also a form of delight. 

His artistry in words was never more apparent than in 
the present volume. His admiration for Gibbon has not 
led him into committing Gibbon’s error of describing his 
¢w. chiidhood in perieds better suited to chronicling the 


reputation as a man. For Pepys was a public official of a 
stamp rare enough in any age, and almost non-existent in 
his own. He had not only honesty and application, but 
capacity of a very high order. He played an honourable, 
if subordinate, part in the history of his country, and he 
left a permanent mark on the administration of the Navy 
Office. 

The Diary, too, covers but a short period of his active 
life. He was committed to tle Tower during the madness 
engineered by Titus Oates; |e was in danger again at the 
accession of William III. He accompanied the expedition 
which demolished the fortification of Tangier, he was the 
friend of Evelyn and of Locke, and even after his final retire- 
ment from public affairs, he found the world as curious and 
interesting a place as when he had gone to fetch the King 
from Scheveningen, or seen the first houses in Drury Lane 
marked with the red cross, which denoted the coming of 
the Plague. 

Part of the value of Mr. Drinkwater’s book lies in his 
successful attempt to bring the Pepys of the Diary into his 
proper perspective. It is very well done, with a humorous 
and courtly dignity, worthy of its subject, but Mr. Drinkwater 
would, no doubt, be the first to admit that the main object of 
his work is to send readers back to the Diary itself, with added 
zest begotten of greater comprehension. We are interested 
in his work for the Navy, but we are even more interested 
in those seeming trifles which bring a past age to life, in 
the lute which was as good as any in England and worth £10, 
in the German expert he got to play it for him, and in the 
eollar of brawn, the mince-pie and the wine with which he 
rewarded him. ‘So to the Temple and by water home 
and so walk upon the leads, and in the dark there played 
upon my flageoletie, it being a fine still evening.” 

Pepys’s weakness for a pretty woman is plain to read in 
the Diary, and Mr. Drinkwater, while acknowledging it, was 
right not to push it into the foreground of his narrative. 
Formal condemnation would be as much out of place as a 
sniggering condonance of his infidelities. It was part of 
his character, and only his own honesty puts anyone in a 
position to judge him. 

Mr. Drinkwater is very fortunate. He has been able to 
draw upon the latest results of Pepysian scholarship; he 
has had access to the Hinchingbrooke papers in the possession 
of Lord Sandwich, and he has made diligent search in the 
various church registers in. the neighbourhood of Huntingdon. 

The book has obviously given him great pleasure to write, 
and the reader may share his enjoyment. It is impossible 
to share his great fortune in being able to address his preface 
from ‘ Pepys House, Brampton, Huntingdon.” 


JAMES LAVER. 
Winston Churchill 


decline of Rome. He ean assume the grand manner, nobody 
better, when the occasion demands it, but in this record 
of his own early years he is not afraid to employ a prose 
that may be called conversational, and thus succeeds in 
one of the most difficult tasks in literature, reproducing on 
paper the sound of the living voice. At the age of twenty- 
four he quite unexpectedly received an invitation to call 
upon Lord Salisbury. Gibbon would have written, * The 
reader may imagine with what eagerness I assented, and 
with what emotion I contemplated an interview with the 
leading statesman of the age.” Mr. Churchill writes, * I 
replied, as the reader will readily surmise, * Will a duck 
swim, or words to that effect.” 

It is the duty of a critic to criticize and perhaps Mr. Churchill 
lays himself open to the charge of occasionally allowing the 
conversational to degenerate into slang, and the plain state- 
ment to become the commonplace. To express satisfaction 
he writes in one passage: ‘* That was the stuff!” which is 
not only bad, modern slang, but may be unintelligible, and 
we hope will be, to future generations who will certainly 
read Mr. Churchill’s book. ‘ There is nothing like the 
dawn” is a sentence which a great writer may be excused 
for dictating, but not for failing to delete. 
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These are very minor smudges on a very magnificent 
canvas, and its magnificence is mainly due to the fact that 
the author has enjoyed writing it as much as he enjoyed 
living it, and that he is able to convey his enjoyment to the 
reader who shares it with him to the full. Into an age of 
introspection, Freudian complexes, doubt and despair, Mr. 
Churchill comes like a great wind blowing through a little 
window into a musty, over-furnished room. ‘‘ Elizabethan ” 
is an epithet that is often used carelessly and usually wrongly, 
but certainly since Sir Walter Raleigh there has not appeared 
upon the English stage another character that has played 
so great and vivid a part there and has displayed so many 
and such various gifts, as has Mr. Churchill since he made 
his first speech in the promenade of the Empire Music Hall 
nigh forty years ago. 

It is to be hoped that many copies of this book will be 
presented as prizes before the Christmas holidays, and that 
schoolmasters will not be deterred from this duty by the 
fact that Mr. Churchill was far frem being an exemplary 
schoolboy. The early chapters indeed are the least successful, 
for Mr. Churchill's brush paints sunshine better than shadow 
and he cannot look back upon his childhood or his school days 
without remembering that they formed the only period in 
his life during which he was unhappy. 

The book should be given as a prize because of the lessons 
it contains. The first of these is that life is a very glorious 
business, full of romance and colour, of danger and glory. 
The second is that these precious things must be sought 
for, that only unremitting endeavour and _ persistent toil 
can win them :— 

«* The courage never to submit or vield 
And what is else not to be overcome.” 

The story of how this bumptious subaltern determined 
to take part in the Soudanese campaign and how Lord 
Kitchener, the Commander-in-Chief, determined that he 
should not, and how the subaltern defeated the Commander- 
in-Chief, after the Prime Minister had failed to do so, is one 
that should go down to legend with those of David and 
Goliath, and Jack the Giant Killer. 

And the third thing to be learnt is that there is nothing 
common or unclean, that a healthy appetite for life, however 
keen the intellect that lies behind it, can find sufficient 
matter for digestion whether in the council chamber of the 
Prime Minister or in the mess of a cavalry regiment. When 
Gibbon served for a short period with the Hampshire militia 
he wrote: ‘The loss of so many busy and idle hours was 
not compensated by any elegant pleasure ; and my temper 
was insensibly soured by the society of our rustic officers.” 

Mr. Churchill is incapable of such a reflection. Wherever 
he went he made friends. Whatever was the business to 
hand, whether politics or polo, he threw himself passionately 
into it. 

Charles Fox, the statesman whom in many ways he most 
resembles, “once travelled from Paris to Lyons with the 
express purpose of buying waistcoats, and during the whole 
journey talked of nothing else.” Mr. Churchill is capable 
of similar ephemeral enthusiasms, which fill dull days with 
colour and lend interest to idle moments. He congratulates 
himself on having devoted five compulsorily inactive days 
on the North-west frontier to learning to drink and to appre- 
ciate whisky. Hidden in the disused part of a coal mine 
during his escape from the Boers, the rats who shared his 
hiding place and devoured his candles while he slept, seemed 
to him ‘“ rather nice little beasts.” 

There is only one serious misstatement in these pages. 
The author asserts that the Harrow songs are better than 
the songs of Eton. Etonians, however, will forgive him, 
for the statement is clearly based on ignorance ; and forgiving, 
they will regret that he was not sent to a school which might 
have proved to him more congenial. We should then perhaps 
have had a chapter on Eton as adinirable and as happy as 
every other chapter in the book. Durv Coorer. 





————_ = — = 

Owing to the great demand for copies of the SpecTaTor dated 
October 18th, the number of copies supplied was in many cases 
sold out on the following Monday. So as to avoid dis- 
appotniment in future readers are recommended to order their 
copies from newsagents in advance. 
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Sweet ate the Uses of 
Advertisement 
The Dickens’ Advertiser. Edited by Bernard Darwin. (Elkin 


Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir was a very happy thought of some friend of Mr. Bernard 
Darwin’s when he suggested to him that he should write g 
thesis on the advertisements which appeared in the monthly 
parts of Charles Dickens's novels. The idea was quite new; 
nothing of the sort had ever been done before, and nobody 
could tell how it would turn out. There were the materials 
certainly, a basket of excellent eggs ; all depended on who was 
to make the omelette. No better cook could have beep 
found, for Mr. Darwin is so fervent a Dickensian that even when 
he is writing on such grave matters as open golf championships 
he cannot keep his favourite author out of it any more than 
Mr. Dick could keep King Charles I out of the Memorial, 
He brings to his task a perfectly illimitable gusto because 
Dickens is connected with it. Flint strikes steel, and a bouquet 
of delightful sparks is the entertaining result. 

The object of advertisements from the merchant's point 
of view is to get people to purchase his goods : if they do that, 
they have served his purpose. But a collection of such belong. 
ing to a past age and properly arranged, conjures up for us an 
exceedingly vivid picture of the habits of those days. It also 
shows us what was the sort of advertisement which was likely 
in 1864 or thereabouts to make the public greedy for the 
goods. We are apt to think of those remote Victorians as a 
very dull folk, prim and pompous, but the study of these 
advertisements as presented by Mr. Darwin proves to us that 
they were the most poetically-minded people. For who, ina 
prosaic age, who wanted to buy a hat or a pair of trousers 
would select the vendor who advertised his wares in verse? 
But such a method was clearly a remunerative one, for Mr, 
Moses, tailor and hatter, of Aldgate, habitually took Pegasus 
from his stall when he wanted to attract customers. And it 
was no flashy, ingenious stuff that caused the public to hurry 
to Aldgate. It was philosophical verse, Wordsworthian in 
style, that so strongly attracted them. For instance : 


“What is a gentleman? A fellow man, 
Who tries to be as perfect as he can.” 


Surely Mr. Moses, who, I hope, wrote his advertisements 
himself, must have been reading ‘The Happy Warrior.” 
Mrs. Farley, as Mr. Darwin points out, did not believe in 
poetry as a vehicle for advertisement. She also found that it 
**came expensive,” but evidently there were two opinions 
about that, and Mr. Moses disagreed with her. One wonders 
whether it might not succeed to-day. Some of our eminent 
but underpaid poets might go into partnership with hatters 
whose business is dwindling. 

This rescue of ancient advertisement from these rare books 
brings up, like pearls from deep water, all sorts of entrancing 
details about the paraphernalia of daily life which must. else 
have remained in their ocean caves for ever. A gentleman 
adjusted his Invisible Peruke (surely cheap at a guinea) and 
proposed to a lady that they should stroll in the garden. 
She had but to take out of a box only two inches deep her 
Caspiato, or Folding Bonnet, and she was ready. She was 
wearing her Sansflectum Crinoline, or her Ondina (Waved 
Jupon), and could thus sit down on a rustic bench without 
inconvenience to herself or others. (Less ingenious jupons 
raused regrettable exposures.) Her swain was equally fortu- 
nate: he was wearing his Versatio, or Reversible Coat, “a 
graceful and elegant garment.” When their stroll was over, 
if he wanted to go shooting, he need only turn his Versatio 
inside out, and there he was in a sportsman’s coat with loud 
checks and large pockets. He had his Siphonia in one of these, 
and, if it began to rain, out it came, and being completely 
waterproof it kept his Versatio dry, and he could observe his 
miserable friends getting soaked through, because their 
inferior umbrellas (see illustration) blew inside out. Should 
he be troubled with toothache, instead of going to the dentist 
he had but to adjust Mr. Lock’s fumigating apparatus, inhale 
from it for three seconds, and the nerve was _ painlessly 
destroyed and the tooth good for another fifteen years. Indeed 
it is matter for surprise that dentistry did not become a lost 
art in the reign of Mr. Lock. 

The mid-Victorians, in fact, were vastly ahead of us in the 
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conveniences of life and the mitigation of its pains. There was 
Mr. Morison, the Hygiecist, in whose honour on March 31st, 
1856, a monument consisting of a lion on a pedestal was un- 
veiled at the British College of Health, which was Mr. Morison’s 
shop. He protested against the use of poisons in medicine, and 
his vegetable pills revolutionized the art of healing. No disease 
could resist them: smallpox, epilepsy, apoplexy withered in 
their kindly light, and probably also, hydrophobia. Sometimes 
a disease was obstinate ; one patient took five pills a day for 
five months, but grew worse. He gradually increased the dose 
to twenty a day, all to no purpose. Then, by a sublime act 
of faith he raised it to thirty a day: suimething ‘*‘ went snap ” 
in his inside and he was cured. So lion-hearted a patient ought 
to have had a monument like that of Mr. Morison himself. 
Then there was “* Beauty’s Benefactor,’ Mr Rowland, who 
showered on the world Macassar for the hair, Kalydor for the 
skin and Odonto for the teeth. He was the forerunner of 
modern advertising methods, that is to say he started on 
some apparently irrelevant subject such as Christmas. “ The 
Yule Log will soon be burning ruddily on the hearth; the 
tables will be spread with luxurious cheer ; many guests will 
assemble ; the toasts go round ; the songs enchant all hearers ; 
the cheek of beauty will glow ; the heart of youth will palpitate 
with love and joy ; and finally 
‘A measure—a measure 
For fair dames a gentlemen!’ 

will resound through the glorious halls.” Then Mr. Rowland 
unmasks his batteries. ‘* It is at this period of festivity and 
mirth that the fair and youthful are more than usually desirous 
of shining in Personal Attraction,” and then he slings Macassar, 
Kalydor and Odonto at them. ... Such are but random 
plums picked from Mr. Darwin’s delightful pudding. To those 
who are jaded with the perusal of works of genius so plentifully 
discovered week by week and want a tonic, The Dickens’ 
Advertiser, set forth with such unfailing gusto, is confidently 
recommended, E. F. BENson. 


A Life of Burns 


The Life of Robert Burns. By Catherine Carswell. (Chatto 
and Windus. 15s.) 

TuosE of us who are not Scots are, when we come to a feast 
of Burns, like the dogs who lick up the crumbs that fall from 
the masters’ tables. We dare not say we have tasted more. 
“TI have always found,” Elia protested, “ that a true Scot 
resents your admiration of his compatriot more than he 
would your contempt of him.” But at least we may say 
that we never read Burns, or a book about him, without 
feeling that we love mankind the better for it, and, perhaps, 
the society to which we belong a little less, and that we 
could do with a few more men like him. 

In Mrs. Carswell he has a sympathetic biographer, who 
has spared no pains of industry or thought to fashion the 
man for herself; and if she exalts his procreative vigour a 
little too high (for, after all,it was not that which made the 
poet), this will serve to redress the balance unduly weighted 
on the other side by some previous critics. Not that she 
praises everything Burns did: she regrets the political sub- 
missions of the Dumfries years, and some of the formal letters 
of other times. The former, however, were due to a loss of 
vitality ; the latter to unfamiliarity with the social medium, 
to being astray in strange waters. The only unforgivable 
thing Burns ever did was to write to Clarinda in depreciation 
of Jean Armour on the top of a meeting with Jean which 
he had found eminently satisfactory. That is the only 
episode we really wish away: the other things that we might 
wish otherwise are faults we should be wary of blaming ; 
unless indeed we are of those fabulous beings who do not 
live in glass houses. But if ever there was a poet who sang 
because singing was in him, who sang of the earth because 
the earth was in him, and who sang of life because he possessed 
so unusual, so shining a quantity of it, that poet was Robert 
Burns. 

This is a book that is difficult to put down; it is written 
in good nervous prose, the subject-matter is admirably 
handled, the picture of life in both country and town is very 
well done. But it is doubtful if it is altogether a satisfactory 
biography. On the otherhand, it is without doubt a most satis- 
factory novel. Itraises the question, which in the last few years 


has risen in aggravated form, of the difference between writing 
biography and writing fiction. Not that Mrs. Carswell has 
written a “romantic” biography, “ that most detestable 
field for the exercise of human ingenuity,” as Mr. Thorn Drury 
has called that dubiously honourable activity. But it is 
time some attempt were made to distinguish between these 
two art forms; and, as in all other distinctions of this kind, 
the clue must be found in our own feelings. This, of course, 
opens the door into the august but not very well lighted 
chambers of esthetic criticism; we already hear echoes of 
such phrases as’ “ vision,” “ general truth,’ ‘“ particular 
truth,” and so on. But let us avoid all that. There is a 
simpler test. In reading a novel—a good novel that is, 
say Madame Bovary or War and Peace (to avoid insular 
prejudice)—we accept what the author tells us. If he declares 
that such and such a thing was so, it was so. But in bio- 
graphy we want the question answered ‘* Was that so?” 
We ask for chapter and verse. We are lawyers who have to 
be satisfied of the evidence (we need not be jury, for we have 
not to decide between guilty and not guilty, still less are 
we judges who are expected to condemn); and we demand 
the various “ exhibits” to be put before us. A good novel 
and a good biography give us different kinds of satisfaction : 
in the latter we want to be allowed to do half the creating 
ourselves. 

Mrs. Carswell was quite aware of what she was at, and 
took the risk bravely and uncompromisingly. 

“Where the incidents of the poet’s life are obscure’ (she says 

in her preface ), “‘ I have felt obliged for the sake of a plain narrative 
to make my choice after prolonged study of the evidence at my 
disposal and to relate my finding as definitely as though it were 
the only one possible. This method is liable to criticism and the 
conviction of error, but it has the advantage of being the procedure 
of life itself, and the way in which we all deal with the individual 
lives around us.” 
Here, begging jher pardon, we must disagree. First, the 
method would not be liable to criticism if we were ourselves 
given the evidence, and the arguments on the other side. 
A biographer is entitled to say :—‘* This is what we know, 
and here is what has been said about it. Now I believe 
that it happened like this. . As to her method being 
the procedure of life and the way we all deal with the individual 
lives around us, that is precisely its disadvantage. The 
whole point of art is that it clarifies the procedure of life, 
and that in it we are removed from the practical necessity 
of making makeshift judgments and in coming to utilitarian 
conclusions. Nor do we want to have our minds made up 
for us in biography. Thus when Mrs. Carswell says in a 
footnote —** The evidence points unmistakably to a renewal 
of love relations, anyhow of a fitful sort between Burns and 
Jean Armour at this time”; we murmur: “ Possibly ; 
but let us have the evidence. 

Not that we feel that Mrs. Carswell at any time distorts 
facts (except maybe in over-emphasizing Burns’ Priapic side) ; 
nor is her honesty any way in doubt: but the question 
arises whether she has not lost more than she has gained 
by her narrative method, or rather whether her readers do 
not lose more than they gain. For they lose the delight 
of making their own certainty, without being able to abandon 
themselves, as they may in a novel, to a thing which exists 
only in so far as it is stated to exist. It is diflicult to answer 
this question with certainty, for Mrs. Carswell has undoubtedly 
painted a vivid and most charming portrait, though the 
shadows might be more heavily laid on. But if ever a book 
made this question of method worth asking, it is this one; 
with a less excellent book it might well be allowed to fall: 
it so very nearly succeeds, because though we need not 
altogether accept Mrs. Carswell’s philosophy, we are all 
the while confident in the vigour of her mind. Again, if 
this form is to be completely successful it must rid itself of 
certain novelistic tricks. For instance :— 

“On Monday evening, November 28th, a jaded pony stumbled 
down the rough causeway stones of the Grassmarket; and its 
rider, a heavy, round-shouldered, short-necked, swarthy young 
fellow, in buckskin breeches that were obviously new, dismounted 
and stared about him .. .”: 
in short, Robert Burns had arrived in Edinburgh. We hear 
of a bookseller with a “ beady grey eye,” but the name 
Creech is withheld for some pages: and so cn. It seems 
unfair, perhaps, to gird at details in a book which must give 
great pleasure, in which we see Burns moving in all his 
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vitality, his youth, his amorous propensities, his courage, 
and his misfortunes ; but it is just because these details mar 
a book that is otherwise so fine an essay in a very difficult 
and dangerous form that it is worth while} considering them. 
Certainly it is a book no lover of Burns can afford to neglect, 
and that no idle reader should wish to miss ; but it is not a 
book which can stand alone on our shelves without the 
support of other “lives”? where authorities, or at least a 
bibliography, are given. Bonamy Dosrer. 


Constructive Imperialism 


The East African Problem. By J. H. Driberg. (Williams and 
Norgate. 2s. 6d.) 

Mr. DriserG has performed a considerable service to the 

Empire in writing this little book. It is a most constructive 

and solidly informed piece of writing on the vexed and critical 

question of our East African possessions. 

The booklet is an attempt, in its author’s own words, ** to 
create a body of informed opinion, to replace the uninformed 
emotionalism, which is now the sole currency of many who 
profess an interest in the government of the subject races.” 
It is essentially the work of a scientist, a technical anthro- 
pologist, urgently calling the attention of our rulers to the 
contribution which scientific knowledge, and scientific know- 
ledge alone, can make to one of their perplexing problems, 
and warning them of the disasters which beset their steps if 
these steps are taken blindly without scientific insight. By 
chance, by our own energies, by the internal trouble of other 
nations, we have been given enormous tracts of the world’s 
surface, which are inhabited by peoples in an earlier stage of 
‘development than the races of Western Europe. The supreme 
question which faces us to-day is that of whether we are up 
to the job of running this vast dependent Empire. Already 
the experience has taught us that we are quite certainly not 
up to it unless we call in the aid of modern ethnography, 
anthropology, and biology to our assistance. 

Running through Mr. Driberg’s work is the constant appeal 
to put away emotionalism and to realize fact. The childish 
emotionalism of the imaginary Englishman, who prides himself 
on his ignorance of the manners and customs of all communi- 
ties other than the English public school, and considers that 
the problem of the contact of two opposing cultures can be 
solved by the same methods as those by which the prefects 
kept order amongst the lower boys, is no less and no more 
disastrous than the emotionalism of the sentimental philan- 
thropist, who thinks that nothing else is needed except to 
prohibit the native institutions, such as polygamy, &c., 
which are not approved of in his local garden suburb. 

Only knowledge can save us from disaster, for, as Mr. 
Driberg fully recognizes, we cannot leave the natives alone :— 

“It is not possible to disregard the fact that the world is much 
smaller than it was, and that Africa has its part to play in the 
development of world resources. Africa has a duty to the world, 
and our own colonists who are assisting in this development at the 
invitation of the local governments have also a claim on our con- 
sideration.” 

Yet, apart from any considerations of right and wrong, if 
we rape the indigenous cultures of Africa, long before the 
natives can possibly assimilate our utterly different and 
infinitely more complex civilization, we shall leave them with 
nothing and produce not peace, but a desert. 

Mr. Driberg’s most constructive conclusion is really a very 
simple one. It is that we should train our administrators in 
ethnographical and biological science. It is almost in- 
credible to think that at present we do the barest minimum in 
this direction. As Mr. Driberg puts it :— 

*“Qur administrators also require education no less than tho 

African. A soldier has to go through a rigorous schooling at Wool- 
wich or Sandhurst, but the infinitely more difficult task of adminis- 
tering primitive peoples is supposed to be a divinely inspired gift the 
secret of which is open to any European with a university degrec. 
It is time that this fallacy were knocked on the head, and the Dutch 
Government has led the way by insisting on a five year’s course for 
“Rapes pe During this period the candidate is taught all that 
ie should know about the tribes with thom he will have to deal, 
their languages, history, social organization, law, religion and so on. 
The result is that administrators know what they are doing, can 
appreciate the native point of view, and are less likely to introduce 
any revolutionary change detrimental to native welfare.” 


At present our administrators get only a bare year after they 
have left the University :— 
** There is only one possible solution. 


Our future administrators, 





—— 





like our soldiers, require specialized instruction extending oyop a 
period of four years. There are two ways by which this can bg 
secured. The first is by the provision of an institution comparable 
with Woolwich or Sandhurst, to which they would be admitted by 
examination, and from which they would have to qualify for servicg 
in one of the protectorate governments. The second way would bo 
to institute an appropriate honours course at one of the universities 
only successful candidates in which would be admitted to the 
service.” 
Of these two alternatives Mr. Driberg prefers the honours 
course at one of the recognized Universities to the special 
ethnographical institution, as likely to produce a wider, more 
philosophical and less narrowly scientific type. 

Altogether, we cannot too highly recommend this little 
book as a real contribution to constructive Imperialism, 


The Royal Mail 


Letters of Queen Victoria, 1886 to 1901. Edited by George Earls 
Buckle. (Murray. 25s.) 

Tie year 1886 seems a long time ago but the youngest of 

us have links with it still. Those who want to get back into 

its atmosphere will eagerly read the new series of Queen Victoria's 


Letters. This third volume deals with only five vears—'86 
to °91. In the beginning the first Home Rule Bill occupies 


the Queen’s mind, then comes the jovful event of her Jubilee, 
and following close upon it the distress of the Emperor 
Frederick’s illness and death, leading up tothe quarrel between 
the Prince of Wales and the new Emperor. During this latter 
part of the Queen’s life foreign politics, which for Royalty, 
of course, partake of the nature of domestic affairs, were 
full of romance—Alexander of Bulgaria turned up at the 
English Court and described in person the adventures already 
to hand as news. For a King to be kidnapped is no common 
happening, and kidnapped by a Czar! Ruritania had not yet 
been invented ; small wonder if the Queen was passionately 
absorbed by the tale. ; 

Meanwhile, the Irish members kept the House of Commons 
in a continual ferment. Reflected in the letters of the Queen 
and her Ministers we see Parnell with his strange fascination 
and learn that he did run away with the lady, and did not 
write letters which the Times, blinded by prejudice hastily 
attributed to him. So many dramatic figures pass and repass 
before us as we read and watch the weaving of history. The 
great figures of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, lose nothing of their dignity when they 
present their ‘** humble duty ” to the Queen. Lord Rosebery 
alone strikes us as going too far in the direction of courtier- 
like humility. In sorrow for the death of his wife he writes : 
** I cannot but see your Majesty, less my Sovereign, than the 
wife who has known the same sorrow, and deigns from the 
sad summit of her experience to associate herself with those 
that grieve below.” On the other hand, in the devotion 
of Lord Salisbury and the dutiful lack of it in Mr. Gladstone 
there is a sincerity worthy of all admiration. In and out 
among these giants dashes the figure of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, full of genius and mischief, and we are allowed 
to look for a moment at the muffled form of Sir Charles 
Dilke, seen through the mists of mysterious accusations 
slipping sadly behind the scenes. 

These later letters give a very gracious impression of 
Edward VII. Judging by them alone we should have had no 
idea that the Queen and her eldest son were not in harmony. 
She speaks pathetically often of his ** goodness * and * kind- 
ness’ to his mother, mentioning such little attentions as his 
supporting her when the climbing of some steps seemed 
too much for her strength. His much-discussed quarrel with 
his nephew William is described by himself in a letter to 
Prince Christian of Schleswig Holstein. The Prince of Wales 
(as he then was) wrote to the Emperor thanking him for his 
kindness to some English officers, telling him that he hoped 
to meet him shortly in Vienna, where he understood that 
* William ” also would be paying a visit. “To this I never 
received any answer or acknowledgement, and to my surprise, 
on reaching Vienna heard that Prince Reuss, the German 
Ambassador, had informed our Ambassador, Sir A. Paget, 
that William would rather not meet me there, in fact, that he 
preferred ‘ my room to my company!’ ‘This was confirmed 
by what the Crown Prince Rudolph and Kalnoky told me. 
You can imagine my astonishment!” Naturally, ** strained 
relations * ensued, and the Emperor refused at first to explain 
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himself and then denied all knowledge of the offence. The 
whole affair is rather complicated but worth following, for 
the light it throws upon the Kaiser’s mentality—and upon 
Edward VII.’s good heart. 

Since we are reminded in Mr. Buckle’s preface that “‘ these 
documents and extracts are chosen with the view of illustrating 
the character and achievement of the Great Queen ” we need 
make no apology for quoting a little story so wisely included 
in this collection which may justly endear her to the simplest 
as to the most instructed reader. Lord Kilmarnock wrote to 
sir Henry Ponsonby as follows: ‘* We were horrified to find 
this evening that one of our little boys who is ill had written 
to her Majesty, and that the servant had most stupidly posted 
the letter.” He begs Sir Henry Ponsonby to explain the 
incident to the Queen and hopes she will excuse the child’s 
indiscretion on the score of his extreme youth. The Queen wrote 
to her Secretary, saying: ‘ Pray tell Lord Kilmarnock that 
the Queen was delighted with the little letter of his little 
hoy, as nothing pleases her more than the artless kindness 
of innocent children. She has written him an answer, and has 
posted it to him.” 


For the Sad and Lonely 


The Conquest of Happiness. By Bertrand Russell. (Allen 

and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

In Defence of Sensuality. By John Cowper Powys. (Gollancz. 

7s. 6d.) 

Mr. BertRAND RUuSSELL’s new book is beautifully planned 
and written: it is neither more nor less than a guide to the 
fuller enjoyment of life. The author knows just what he 
wants to say, and says it brilliantly : the rest—the cloudland 
of mysticism and the dubious terrain of physical health— 
remains unseen. The worth of a guide is in its omissions as 
much as in its contents. 

We may dismiss at once the question-begging assumption 
that there are people who do not want to be happy, or that 
happiness is not our purpose in this world. The word itself 
is capable of many definitions: that of Mr. Russell is 
admirable: ‘the happiness that is genuinely satisfying is 
accompanied by the fullest exercise of our faculties, and the 
fullest realization of the world in which we live.” No one 
could quarrel with that, or with this: “the happy man is 
the man... whose personality is neither divided against 
itself, nor pitted against the world. . . It is in profound 
instinctive union with the stream of life that the greatest 
joy is to be found.” 

How is this union to be consummated ? The first half of 
the book is a study in the lack of co-ordination between the 
conscious and unconscious mind (all leading to misery in some 
form or other) and the second half is concerned with methods 
of integration, that is to say, with the ways and means of 
happiness. 

* What can a man or woman, here and now, in the midst of 
our nostalgic society, do to achieve happiness for himself or 
herself ? *’ Mr. Russell answers his question by telling us to 
acquire, or reacquire, ‘a natural zest and appetite for possible 
things.’ We must learn to look outward, to become 
absorbed in the world. The happiness which a monk 
“attributes to religion he could have obtained from becoming 
a crossing sweeper, provided he were compelled to remain 
one. External discipline is the only road to happiness for 
those unfortunates whose self-absorption is too profound to 
be cured in any other way.” Without going as far as the 
author, we may assent to the general proposition that self- 
absorption leads to sorrow. Introversion may well be the 
Devil of to-day. Then there is the competitive life of 
industrial civilization: that path also leads to wretchedness 
and sterility. Mr. Russell considers the big business man, 
who * cultivates a firm jaw, a decisive manner of speech, 
and an air of sagacious reserve calculated to impress everybody 
except the office boy.” 

_ The working life of this man (he writes) has the psychology 
of a hundred-yards race, but as the race upon which he is engaged 
18 one whose only goal is the grave, the concentration, which is 
appropriate enough for a hundred yards, becomes in the end some- 
what excessive. What does he know about his children? On 
week days he is at his office; on Sundays he is at the golf links. 
What does he know of his wife ?. When he leaves her in the morning 
she is asleep. Throughout the evening he and she are engaged 
m social duties which prevent intimate conversation.” 


Mr. Russell is far too clever to be afraid of platitudes. 
Good books, like good lives, must have some dull stretches, 
and the truth is not always interesting and exciting. The 
truth about happiness is that there must be a capacity in its 
enjoyer to withstand boredom. 

We come now to the consideration of stumbling-blocks 
such as fatigue, envy, the sense -of sin, persecution mania, 
and fear of public opinion; and then of stepping-stones 
such as zest, affection, family life, work, impersonal interests, 
and the balance between effort and resignation. 

“The happy life,” says Mr. Russell in conclusion, ‘‘is to an 
extraordinary extent the same as the good life. Professional 
moralists have made too much of self-denial, and in so doing have 
put the emphasis on the wrong place. Conscious self-denial leaves 
a man self-absorbed and vividly aware of what he has sacrificed . . . 
it fails often of its immediate object, and almost always of its 
ultimate purpose. . . . I have written this book as a hedonist, that 
is to say, as one who regards happiness as the good, but the acts 
to be recommended from the point of view of the hedonist are on 
the whole the same as those to be recommended by the sane 
moralist.”’ 

On love and marriage, sexual relationships and family life 
Mr. Russell has wise and tender things to say. His philosophy 
appears to have mellowed as well as deepened, and while 
remaining a rebel against convention, brilliant and provocative 
as ever, there is little here which we could not recommend 
to any modern boy or girl, and nothing whatever which will 
give a wrong bias to any mind strong enough to think for 
itself. This is a definitely helpful book, and one that should 
be kept and consulted in those dark hours that beset us all. 

Mr. Powys’s path to peace is the very opposite of 
Mr. Russell's, leading away, as it does, from the world of 
appearances to that eyrie where the “* faleon soul” of man 
sits fast, lonely and undismayed. He makes a great pother 
of his cult of sensuality, of a ** direct embrace of life,” of a 
** sublimated synthesis of the sex-instinct, the hunger-instinct, 
the thirst instinct . . . a see-hear-touch-taste-smell complex, 
with an overtone of psychic imagination”; but in the end 
his “* ichthyosaurus-ego ” lying in the mud and meditating on 
the “bare, stark, stoically-stripped Life Sensation which is 
the subject of this book” becomes so choked with words 
that we can gain no clear concept of the new sense of values 
that Mr. Powys would describe ; except a general and by no 
means original idea that there is power and strength and 
comfort in loneliness, under certain conditions. 

That, at any rate, was this reviewer’s impression. The 
author of Wolf Solent has exceptional descriptive powers, a 
rare feeling for nature, an extraordinary sense of the worlds 
visible and invisible that surround us with their material and 
magnetic influences, but in attempting to outline a new 
philosophy he has perhaps set himself a task beyond his powers. 
Perhaps, because new philosophies cannot be criticized at 
first reading. And is this a new philosophy at all? Mr. Powys 
would deny that his ** grand secret of cosmic happiness ” was 
the “dark night” of the Christian mystic’s soul, or the 
* isolation” of the Oriental contemplative. But he would 
find it difficult to convince us out of his book that his thoughts 
—utterly sincere and spontaneous as they are—had not all 
been thought before. 

However, whether what Mr. Powys has to say is new or 
true, it is indubitably said with a sustained nobility, some 
vivid flashes of insight, and a gay enthusiasm which warms 
the reader's heart, although the enthusiasm leads to a certain 
amount of reiteration. Let no one be dismayed by the title. 
We cannot think it well chosen, for sensuality means 
something as plain as a_ pikestaff: something which 
Mr. Powys hardly mentions and certainly does not uphold. 


The Baldwin Enigma 
The Real Stanley Baldwin. By Wickham Steed. 


7s. Gd.) 

Mr. WickuAm Streep touches no subject that he does no 
adorn with originality of thought and expression ; he can pull 
the heart out of a subject in a few sentences and summarize 
those few sentences in a penetrating phrase. It was not to be 
supposed that any political study by him would fail in these 
qualities, and this book certainly does not fail; nevertheless, 
it is unsatisfactory because it does not answer the questions 
which it poses. 

If Mr. Baldwin is really an enigma, as Mr. Steed says, the 
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book leaves him an enigma. Had Mr. Steed told us that his 
object was to write a concise narrative of the political problems 
which have clustered round Mr. Baldwin’s personality we 
should have had nothing but praise. Everybody knows that it 
is easier to acquire summarized information about politics 
which have become “ history ” than about politics which are 
not yet “ history.” Here is an admirable summary by one who 
is detached but not unsympathetic. Mr. Steed, however, sets 
out to suggest solutions of the Baldwin enigma. He begins by 
asking whether there is a Baldwin enigma, and pointing out 
that if there is one it exists in the contrast between the words 
and the deeds of Mr. Baldwin’s public career. Before he 
reaches the end of his book, however, he takes the existence of 
the enigma for granted. Really ‘“ enigma” has become too 
much of a journalist’s word ; it has been overworked and has 
acquired so many shades of meaning that it does not mean 
anything definite. 

No doubt Mr. Baldwin has failed to ‘do many things which he 
expressed a desire to do, but does that justify ‘‘ enigma ”’ ? 
We think not. One might as well call Mr. Steed an enigma 
because he has asked questions which he cannot answer. Life 
is very difficult ; the reach of all high-minded men exceeds 
their grasp—but we over-dramatize the facts if we call the 
usual human contradictions enigmas. If we must talk of 
enigmas Mr. Gladstone, who was transparently honest yet 
often equivocal in language, was an enigma. So was Disraeli, 
who acted a part, yet often laid his heart open like a child. So 
was Lord Balfour, who thought that he was most positive 
when he seemed to others most sceptical. One might go on 
indefinitely with such a list. All that can be said for certain 
about Mr. Baldwin is that he lacks the art of leadership, which 
cannot be accurately defined but can always be recognized 
when it is there, because he was “ made like that.” In part 
his willingness to be led when he might lead is due to a too 
generous loyalty to his friends. No doubt if he had been his 
own Foreign Minister his policy would have been better than 
that of Sir Austen Chamberlain, but hardly any mishap, one 
imagines, would have induced him to displace Sir Austen. 
He took a leading part in breaking up the Coalition 
in 1922, but then he was under no such bond of loyalty to Mr. 
Lloyd George as tied him to those whom he himself later chose 
as colleagues. 

Mr. Steed gives reasons for thinking that Mr. Bonar Law 
was never impressed by Mr. Baldwin’s abilities. But what- 
ever Mr. Bonar Law may have thought it is no longer a 
tenable supposition that Mr. Baldwin arrived where he is 
with the mere equipment of dilletantism and a lucky horoscope. 
Mr. Steed, at least, is in no danger of making that mistake. 
He sees plainly that Mr. Baldwin has great ‘‘ English”’ qualities. 
He is a man of rigid yet attractive probity, a scholar, a man 
who has much art in the arrangement of the spoken word, a 
lover of his country, a man of extreme kindliness. In other 
words, Mr. Baldwin has been carried through by “ character.” 
If his motto “ Safety First ’’ seemed dull and damping, let it 
be remembered that he shrank from exaggeration as from 
falsehood. Mr. Bonar Law had delighted the nation by 
offering it “* Tranquillity ” after the rush, clatter, and uncer- 
tainty of the last months of the Coalition, and Mr. Baldwin 
may have thought that what was still needed in 1929 was a 
synonym of Mr. Bonar Law’s phrase. He was wrong 
tactically because the popular mood had changed. 

The sum of the matter is that Mr. Baldwin might have 
given us a “ national” policy but did not. Explain this fact 
as we may, it does not seem to be more of an enigma 
than the case of other Prime Ministers who rose unexpectedly, 
were admired for a time, but whose light grew dim. Mr. 
Steed, however, would not have us end on this note. He 
suggests that Mr. Baldwin’s deeds may yet match his words. 


Village Life 
The Hamwood Papers of the Ladies of Llangollen and 
Caroline Hamilton. Edited by Mrs. G. H. Bell (John 
Travers). (Macmillan. 21s.) 
EyERYONE who is interested in English village life should 
read The Hamwood Papers. Mrs. G. H. Bell deserves much 
gratitude for editing and giving these letters and diaries to 
the world. In the year 1778 Lady Eleanor Butler and her 
friend, Sarah Ponsonby, fluttered the aristocratic dovecotes 


a 


in England and Ireland by running away from their homes 
and setting up together in a cottage in Llangollen, where they 
lived together ‘‘in sweet retirement” for half a century, 
Both ladies were tired of home life. Lady Eleanor was “ def. 
nitely, furiously unhappy.” She was thirty, she was by all 
accounts rather plain and satirical—anyhow she had never 
had a proposal—her parents were not to her mind, nor was 
the ‘‘ unrefined splendour ” of Kilkenny Castle. The case of 
Miss Ponsonby was a worse one. She had no home of her 
own ; she attempted to make one with Sir William and Lady 
Betty Fownes, but Sir William made love to her in persecuting 
manner, and she, besides being a young woman of principle, 
loathed him. 

“The Ladies of Llangolen’’ were not isolated in their 
country home. The village was not * out of the way”; all 
the traffic from Holyhead to London passed their door. The 
huge Irish cousinhood to which they belonged, living half in 
one country and half in another, must needs go through 
Llangollen in their peregrinations. They entertained them 
on their way—from great houses like Hamwood or humbler 
rectories and deaneries, and entertained also visitors coming 
to see Ireland from London and Oxford. 

The interest of the book, however, does not consist in 
glimpses of great people but in intimacies nearer at hand, 
Lady Eleanor’s diary tells of the innkeeper and the weaver, 
the village witch who overlooked the innkeeper’s baby, giving 
it ‘‘ an eager sharp look ”’ sad to witness in one so young. We 
hear also of “ the dirty little village quack ” whose bills she 
pays with reluctance, the poor girl, finally pardoned, who was 
so nearly hanged on the green, and the “* vile boy ” who never 
got beyond the first bend of the chimney. Alas, how many 
cruelties does custom cover ! 

Obviously it was a happy life. The ladies worried them- 
selves a good deal because they could not punctually pay 
their debts. It did not, however, occur to them to avoid con- 
tracting them. That people in their position had a right toa 
certain standard of life and a certain deference from their 
inferiors, they were certain. ‘* Sauciness ’’ was the only fault 
they could not condone. .They enjoyed the “ superiority 
complex,’ and looked for the homage which nearly always 
came to them. After all they brought a great deal of grist to 
the village mill, and used all their wide interest in favour of 
village boys and girls. The bargain was a broad as it was long. 


Fiction 
Additions to Knowledge 


The Secret Image. By Laurence Oliver. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
A Woman with White Eyes. By Mary Borden. (Heinemann. 


7s. 6d.) 
Mosaic. By G. B. Stern. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 
Gay Agony. By H. A. Manhood. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


A ROUGH-AND-READY test, which may be applied without 
injustice to most contemporary novels, is to determine whether 
they add to our imaginative knowledge of life and character: 
The addition need not be great. It may be an incident 
only, a reply, a picture: but the novel which prints some 
such impression on the memory has outdistanced the mass 
of its competitors, and been definitely worth the reader's 
time. Each of the books above adds something to our 
understanding, and will survive further tests. 

The Secret Image is a first novel, and an uncommonly 
good one. A terrible fire breaks out at Trevean, the island 
home of ‘* those Irskines,”” whose illegal union has for fourteen 
years scandalized the virtuous Scillonians. Irskine himself, 
a drunkard, perishes: ‘“ Mrs. Irskine” is rescued, injured 
and unconscious, and nursed back to health by the Vicar 
and his wife. She recovers, but her memory is gone. By 
degrees the doctor and a couple of her old friends manage 
to recall it. She remembers her too early marriage, her dull, 
prim, titled husband: her War nursing, her meeting with 
Jack Irskine, her love for him: how, finally, she left her 
husband and her two children, and ran away with Jack to 
live on the beautiful island of Trevean. At this point her 
memory stops, and a painful shock is necessary to restart 
it. Then she remembers everything: Jack’s slow, hideous 
decline into drunkenness, into every sort of meanness, till 
he had robbed her of all she valued. The last chapters, so 
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right and so convincing, I am not going to give away. Mr. 
Oliver’s first novel. is a work of imaginative maturity. His 
writing is easy and does not obtrude itself. His characters 
are unstressed but complete. He has an admirable sense of 
form. Once or twice, for a few pages at a time, the writing 
flags: but that is all that can be set on the debit side. The 
secret Image is a remarkable and beautiful book. 

Caroline Merryweather, the American narrator of 4 Woman 
with White Eyes, had also lost her memory. Unable to recall 
with certainty the incidents of her own cmotional life, she 
could remember practically the whole life of her friend Maggie 
Travers. ‘ This trying to remember’ she writes, “is a 
torturing business.”” Some of her difficulty is shared by the 
reader : I found the first three chapters of this book uncommon 
hard going. Once settled in it, I would not have missed a 
sentence—not even a sentence like this: ... ‘ Only Life 
was, after all’s said and done, wrong, is a liar and a trickster, 
they had, those facts, no true reality.” 

Maggie, who loved so extravagantly that she kept Buck 
Dawson for years, when loving wisely would have lost him : 
Buck—** deprived of women, he got ill”: Jock Bailey, 
the horsey faun of a man, who was to bring Caroline clean 
animal vitality, but brought only greed and fear and general 
shoddiness: these, and Caroline herself, live on after the 
book has been closed. Tawaska, the strange Polar saint, 
is more elusive. A symbol of great importance to Caroline 
and to the story, he seems more a picture than a person. 
David, Maggie’s small son, is to me the least satisfactory 
character. He may have been one of the people Caroline 
could not remember. But this is a most impressive and 
moving book, full of scenes that haunt the memory: a 
book so calm, so steady, so sure of itself that it makes the 
reader feel his dilliculties are probably his own fault, and, 
in any case, of small importance. 

Miss Stern starts in like manner with a flood of names. 
Opening Mosaic is rather like entering a room full of 
Rakonitzes and Czelovars all talking at the tops of their 
voices. Kven with a genealogy, the first chapter is a little 
bewildering. But as soon as one’s ears have become 
accustomed to the din, the room is warm, comfortable, and 
infinitely interesting. It is hard indeed to select from the 
profusion of coloured incident and character that makes 
Mosaic. Berthe at the concert, disparaging the Swedish 
mezzo; or lecturing Letti:——* Iam furious. It is formidable 
how furious Tam. You do not even guess it*’—the indomit- 
able Anastasia, haranguing from a baleony the taxi she 
cannot pay, and breaking off in the middle to criticize Toni’s 
hair: Aunt Elsa crying ** But no, Val, no, no, no. I will 
not have it that you ride bare-back over your husband : ” 
Berthe again—a marvellous character—in the grim scene 
where Millie tells her the truth about Etienne and Rudi: 
to select incidents and characters is to belittle the effect of 
the whole. Mosaic is not an addition to knowledge: tt 
is an encyclopaedia. 

Mr. Manhood offers very strong meat: many customers 
will not hesitate to call it high. There are incidents and 
words in Gay Agony which make it impossible to recommend 
the hook to the general reader, but Mr. Manhood’s gifts are 
such that it most certainly may not be passed over. Tortured 
and overwritten, it is the work of a strong and original talent, 
and the information it upon Mr. Manhood’s lusty, 
half-demented, but sometimes coolly beautiful world is 
both coherent and convincing. ‘Those who are used to the 
utmost freedom of the contemporary novel should read Gay 

Agony. but I cannot take the responsibility of recommending 
it to anyone not thus inoculated. L.. A. G. Srronc. 
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FAMOUS NOVELS OF TO-DAY. (Gollanez. 7s. 6d.)— 
We must congratulate that enterprising publisher Mr. Gollancz 
on his new and original venture in the publication of four of 
the most widely re ad novels of the last year in one volume, at 
the extremely low price of 7s. 6d. The volume isof the normal 
novel size ;_ the type of the four novels varies—it is obv iously 
the tvpe ‘in which they were originally printed——and we 
have here in one book Lady Eleanor Smith’s delightful Red 
Wagon, Mr.L. A. G. Strong's really remarkable Dewer Rides, Mr. 
Martin’ Armstrong’s memorable St. Christopher's Day, and 
Mr. Richard Oke’s entertaining Frolic Wind. ‘Truly a varied 
and well-selected collection ! 


THE DYING ALDERMAN. By Henry Wade. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.)—To be confronted with the sole charge 


of a murder case within a few hours of being introduced to 
police work, when, moreover, the victim is one of the council 
that employs you, and you find yourself suspecting — 
prominent member of that council of being the criminal, 
= be in a position of considerable delicacy. The new C hief 
Constable of Greenborough tried to evade the issue by calling 
in Seotland Yard, and most of this book describes the false 
trails that the Yard’s representative pursued. In the end 
the responsibility remains upon the Chief Constable’s shoulders, 
and he discharges it. In the meantime we are given a very 
balanced and entertaining picture of life in a small city, and an 
acute analysis of some interesting characters. Mr. Wade's 
work is worth reading for more than the mere puzzle of the 
plot. 


DOWN THE SKY. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.)— 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s new “ entertainment ” reintroduces the 
characters of Windfall’s Eve. Like its predecessor, Down the 
Sky takes the form of a narrative by the surnameless Richard, 
a mild British Museum official, who, having won the Calcutta 
Sweepstake, innocently spends his newly acquired leisure in 


motoring about England with his irrepressible friend, Jenny 
Candover. The present book, which takes us again through 


the English shires and then to Ceylon, carries the story of 
Richard and Jenny a stage further. But Down the Sky is even 
more disappointing than most sequels. The characterization 
that was well sustained in Windfall’s Eve evaporates in its 
successor. Richard in particular, with the voyage to Ceylon, 
suffers a sea change; he ceases to be Richard and becomes 
undisguised Mr. Lucas! Even as an essayist Mr. Lueas is not 
here at his best. There are, of course, lively and charming 
interludes. But the entertainment, as a whole, is spread too 
thinly. Mr. Lucas is over-writing himself. 


The Quarterlies 


THEreE are at least two articles in the Round Table (September, 
1930) which are indispensable for a proper understanding of 
the present political situation. An admirable analysis of 
the economic disease of the moment—falling prices, over- 
production, changing demand, and nationalist ambitions— 
shows clearly that the remedies so far proposed in the name of 
Imperial Economic Unity are no remedies. The Bankers’ 
Memorandum is well described as ** perhaps the best available 
expression of ‘any port in a storm.” The Dominions’ 
objections to Empire Free Trade are obvious, but there is, if 
anything, more substance in the objections of Great Britain to 
this or any other plans for attempting to make the British 
Commonwealth a closed economic area. The use of the 
Imperial Conference as a market for the arrangement of 
detailed tariff bargains is rightly deprecated. ‘* The Crisis in 
India ” emphasises the fact that at the moment an agreed 
basis for discussion at the Round Table Conference does not 
exist, and that the finding of that basis is first and foremost 
a problem in psychology, the problem of finding common 
ground between experience and idealism. The moral of 
the article is that responsibility is the true remedy for nation- 
alism, in India as everywhere else. 

The Quarterly Review (October, 1980) is, as usual, interesting 
and significant only in its non-political articles. ‘+The Music of 
Life’ by Mr. R. W.S. Mendland “The Stage: Yesterday, To-day 
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and To-morrow,” by Mr. Graham, represent between them 
a valuable conspectus not otherwise obtainable. The Soviet 
Russian Documents published by Martin Lawrence under 
the title *‘ The Soviet Union and Peace,” come under the 
withering scorn of Mr. Geoffrey Popham. Professor 
Arthur Thomson has a learnedly fascinating article on “ The 
Evolution of Sex.” 

World Trade (October, 1930) is more statistical than inter- 
esting. Articles to be noted, however, are ** General Problems of 
Agriculture,” by Mr. Albert Henry, and asurvey of the develop- 
ment of trans-oceanic radio communications by General 
Harbord, Chairman of the Radio Corporation of America. 
The most readable article is one by M. Jean Hostie on the work 
of the League of Nations with regard to transport and com- 
munications in its first ten years. 

Foreign Affairs (October, 1930), the American quarterly, 
gives us ** The Economic Organization of Peace,” by Sir Arthur 
Salter, which is invaluable, a discussion of native policy in 
East Africa by Lord Lugard, and no fewer than three articles 
bearing on Soviet Russia. Herr Paul Scheffer is evidently 
obsessed by the dangerous strength of Soviet power and 
influence, and argues that American recognition of Russia will 
have serious repercussions in Europe unless—and this seems 
to him unlikely—the United States could and would exercise 
a very stern control of the so-called ‘* normal relations ” thus 
resumed. 

The October number of the Review of the Churches (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 8s.) is the last to appear under the editorship of 
its founder, the veteran Sir Henry Lunn. In a long and most 
interesting editorial, Sir Henry takes the opportunity to con- 
sider the improvements which have taken place in the relations 
of the various Churches and denominations during the forty 
years of the Review's existence, and the general movement in 
the direction of unity—a cause which he has deeply at heart. 
He points out that even in the primitive Church the division 
between Christian Jew and Christian Gentile was far more 
serious than any which separate the various denominations to- 
day, and that the sum of our agreements vastly exceeds the 
sum of our differences. The body of the Review is mainly 
occupied by a number of surveys of the Lambeth Conference 
from different points of view, Anglican and Nonconformist— 
mainly, but not solely, with regard to problems of Reunion. 
Among these the vigorous and well-informed comments of 
Mr. Basil Matthews, Dr. Norwood and Canon Selwyn are 
specially interesting and valuable. 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 586.) 


Two American writers, Professor R. V. D. Magaffin and 
Miss Emily C. Davis, have made an attractive and popular 
book .on The Romance of Archaeology, in which they. skim 
lightly over the many fields of research and bring together g 
great number of interesting illustrations (Bell, 18s.), We 
are not sure that those whom they wish to convert from the 
belief that archaeology is “‘ the unnecessary and _fatuoys 
excavation of the broken remnants of a bygone and therefore 
superseded antiquity ” will not derive exaggerated notions 
from their photographs of fine works of art. The working 
archaeologist knows that such things are exceptional and 
that dull stones and potsherds form the bulk of his materia} 
finds. Still, the volume is readable and should arouse fresh 
interest in the study of the past. It is a pity that, in the 
select list of museums, the British Museum is said to ‘have 
been founded by Charles I, instead of by George ‘II's 
Parliament ; moreover, the Lansdowne’ marbles © were 
dispersed last spring from Lansdowne House. 

* * * * 

If Dr. J. A. Williamson had not produced his masterly 
study of Hawkins, and put that great Elizabethan in a new 
light, it is improbable that Mr. Philip Gosse’s vivacious new 
book on Sir John Hawkins in the ‘*‘ Golden Hind”? series 
(Lane, 12s. 6d.) would have been half as informing as it js, 
However, Mr. Gosse acknowledges his debt to the standard 
biography, and rightly accepts Dr. Williamson’s conclusions, 
Hawkins was a brave sea-captain, a shrewd man of business 
and an honest and competent administrator of the Navy, 
and it is all to the good that Mr. Gosse should show once 
again how grievously Hawkins has been misjudged and 
underestimated by comparison with Drake and others. 

* * * * 

So many people are now taking a lively interest in our 
Roman sites that there should be a large demand for Mr, 
R. G. Collingwood’s Archaeology of Roman Britain (Methuen, 
16s.). Nothing better could be desired than this lucid, well- 
arranged and trustworthy conspectus of what is now known 
about the roads, camps and forts, the Wall, the towns and 
villas, and the inscriptions and smaller objects which the 
Roman masters of Britain left behind them. The chapter 
on the Wall and the two long chapters on Samian and other 
pottery are especially valuable, as they embody much new 
matter. Mr. Collingwood is well known for his learning and 
enthusiasm in this field of study, and his book will inspire 
others to follow in the steps of F. J. Haverfield and Sir 


George Macdonald. The illustrations are numerous and 
useful. 
* * * * 
Mr. Beresford Chancellor has written much on_ various 


parts of old London, but he has never had a better subject 
than in his new book, The Annals of Covent Garden (Hutchin- 
son, 18s.)._ Once the home of fashion and then the resort of 
literary and theatrical folk and of less reputable characters, 
Covent Garden has many interesting and curious associations 
to which the author does justice. Inigo Jones laid out the 
central site for the Earl of Bedford in Charles Is reign ; the 
present church is a copy of his work, and the premises lately 
vacated by the National Sporting Club have traces at least of 
his manner in the fagade. The author perambulates the 
district street by street, and has an abundance of enter- 
taining anecdotes of the eminent people who once frequented 
Covent Garden. The book is well illustrated. It may be 
noted that the Spectator offices are not now, as stated on 
page 172, at the old house in York Street, but were removed 
a year ago to 99 Gower Street. 
* * * * 


Mr. Alan Stapleton, the author and illustrator of London 
Lanes (Lane, 15s.), is not an exact student of Dickens, since 
he asserts that David Copperfield was engaged to ‘ Dora 
Spenlove, Betty Trotwood’s niece *’—five words and_ three 
errors. But he has accumulated a mass of information—not 
all of it, indeed, of equal value—about the lanes that exist 
or that have existed in London County, and he has made 
vareful drawings of many of them. The arrangement of the 
material seems arbitrary: the author flies from one side of 
London to another when he comes on two or more lanes 
with the same name. But there is a full index. 

* * * * 


Book-lovers now and hereafter will be grateful to Mr. 
Seymour de Ricci for his volume on English Collectors of Books 
and Manuscripts (1530-1930) and their Marks of Ownership 
(Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d.). His special know- 
ledge of rare books and collectors is justly esteemed all the 
world over, and much of the information here given about 
recent changes of ownership could scarcely be found elsewhere 
in print. He describes the older collections concisely, noting 
where possible their owners’ private marks. In the chapter on 
the astonishing hoards of Sir Thomas Phillipps, of which there 
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New Books from the 


SHELDON PRESS 


— 





The 
KING’S PAWNS 


By Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir George MacMunn, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.L, D.S.O. 


Author of “ Behind the Scenes in many Wars,” 
5s. net. 


The Author has had a distinguished career as 

a soldier. During his eventful life he has 

stored his mind with memories of ‘ moving 

accidents by flood and field.” These stories, 

founded on fact, are drawn from all parts of 

our far-flung battle line. They are War Stories 
with a difference, 





CASHIERED 
By Bernard Bowles 


7s. 6d. net. 


Robin Laing inexplicably failed in his 
duty as a soldier during a campaign on 
the North-West Frontier of India. At 
the court-martial he refused to make 
any defence, and_was cashiered. His 
friend, Peter Jaffrey, in loyalty to a 
schoolboy oath, resigned tle Service, and 
devoted his life to finding Robin and 
restoring him to self-respect and = un- 
tarnished reputation. This is a man’s 
book. 





The 


ROYAL NAVY 


The Sure Shield of the Empire. 
By Geoffrey Parratt 


With a Foreword by Vice-Admiral 


E. T. Harper, C.B., M.V.O. 
With numerous illustrations and 
diagrams. 7s. 6d. net. 


Ifere is a book for the intelligent reader, 
giving an account in a refreshing style 
of the Navy from early times—its 
functions, deeds, modern development, 
weapons, and its work in the Great War. 
The Navy says: “ vast amount of 
information compressed with great 
skill. . . . We recommend this book and 
hope it will have a large circulation.” 


IN ENGLAND—NOW 
The countryside week by week. By MARIBEL EDWIN. 
With many illustrations. Cloth boards. 5s. net. 


A fascinating book for all who love the countryside by a writer who 
exhibits insight and imagination, 


A MOUNTY’S WIFE 
Being the Life Story of one attached to the Ferce but 
not of it. By LUTA MUNDAY. 
With numerous illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
This fascinating book covers a practically untouched field, the experi- 
ences of the wife of a Royal North-West Mounted Policeman. Mrs, 


Munday was often the only white woman within a 1,0U00-mile radius; 
her companions were Indians, Eskimos, and dogs, 


LIMEHOUSE THROUGH FIVE 
CENTURIES 
By J. G. BIRCH. With 12 illustrations and a map. 5s. net. 


The story of this riverside district is told in a delightful manner. 








THE SHELDON PRESS, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


And of all Booksellers. Please ask for lists. 





























METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





A REMARKABLE NOVEL 
LAST AND FIRST MEN 


By W. OLAF STAPLEDON. 7s. 6d. net. 


In this brilliant romance a man living on Neptune two thousand 
million years hence tells the story of humanity from our day to his. 








Books for All Tastes 
A VICTORIAN VINTAGE: 


Being a selection of the best stories from the 
diaries of Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Durr, 
G.C.S.I. With a Biographical Introduction by 
Mrs. HUTH JACKSON. Edited by A, TILNEY 
BASSETT. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


A SEASON’S WORK AT UR: 
Being an Account of the British Museum Archeo- 
logical Mission to Babylonia, 1919. 
By H. R. HA.t, D.Litt., F.B.A. 

With 277 Illustrations and Maps. 


MORE MISLEADING CASES 
By A. P. HERBERT. 


A lively companion to Misleading Cases, now in its Ith 
thousand, which proved one of the most hilarious satires on legal 
procedure ever writien, 


ADAM’S APPLES 


By Harry GraHaM, author of The World We 
Laugh In, etc. Illustrated by JOHN REYNOLDS. 
5s. net. 


Another delightful collection of this popular humorist’s satirical 
verse. 


COME TO THINK OF iT... 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 6s. net. 


A volume of essays on various subjects in Mr. Chesterton's 
usual whimsical and provocative manner. 


THINGS THAT ANNOY ME 
By E. V. Knox. 5s. net. 


Another delightful book of fun and mischief by “ Evoe” of 
Punch. 


CHURCH, STATE AND STUDY 


Essays by Professor ERNEST BARKER. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“I find so much with which I agree in this stimulating book 
. . - 1 doubt if there is any chapter which one would not be the 
better and wiser for reading.” 


—SIR JOHN MARRIOTT in the Sunday Times. 


A MODERN INTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIC 


By L. Susan Stepsinc, M.A., Reader in 
Philosophy in the University of London. 15s. net. 


A book designed to meet the need for a new approach to logic 
created by the rapid developments of the last thirty years. 





25s. net. 


5s. net. 
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Belloc By Prof. MASAHARU ANESAKI. 


21s. net. 
A brilliant and fettering Times Literary Supplement: 
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study of the famous well be described as a critical study of the 
ts : Japanese people’s social and political evolution. 
Cardinal portrayed with {He reviews] the six principal epochs of the 
. nation’s religious history, and coming to the 
allthe author’s custom- present day observes that rapidly changing condi- 
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have been eighteen public sales, he states that there are still 
20,000 MSS. in the house at Cheltenham. Mr. de Ricci mentions 
innumerable English libraries that have recently passed, in 
whole or in part, to America—mainly to the Huntington, 
Morgan and Folger collections. Fortunately, most of the great 
American collectors share their treasures with, or give them to, 


the public. 
* * * * 

It is pleasant to turn to the work of a sociologist who is 
also a philosopher, and who is consequently able to make 
clear to his readers the principles he is adopting in his work. 
In The Meaning of Sacrifice (Hogarth Press, 18s.) 
Dr. Money-Kyrle examines a wide variety of sacrificial rites 
and most ingeniously interprets them in terms of orthodox 
Freudian doctrine. In doing so he carries the theory of 
sacrifice suggested in Freud’s Totem and Tabu into a much 
wider field. Too Dr. Money-Kyrle all sacrificial rites are 
the symbolic expression of the desire of the adolescent male 
to rid himself of the Father who, though loved as the ideal 
of manhood, is also hated as a rival who stands in the way 
of the realization of his desires. Living in a community, 
this “ambivalent” feeling towards the Father becomes 
transferred to the God, and the desire to kill the Father 
finds symbolic expression in the sacrifice of the God. With 
the sacrifice, a sense of fear and guilt arises which prompts 
further rites of penitence, atonement and sharing of guilt. 
The diversity of sacrificial rites is so great that any analysis 
which reduces them all to a single principle cannot but seem 
somewhat arbitrary. It is much to the credit of 
Dr. Money-Kyrle’s clearness of thought and style that in 
making such an analysis he succeeds in holding the reader's 
interest without unduly provoking his indignation. It is, 
nevertheless, a pity that on such a controversial subject he 
has adhered so closely to the strictly deductive method of 
presentation and has not stopped to consider the possibility 
of any other motives being at work in sacrificial rites. 
Though the book is most interesting as a piece of advocacy 
for psycho-analytic doctrine, it cannot convince the reader 
that the problem of sacrifice has been. approached with the 
objective impartiality which is essential to any truly scientific 
investigation. 

* * * * 

The widespread interest in antiquities should assure a 
welcome for Mr. R. I. Jessop’s compact and informing little 
volume on The Archaeology of Kent (Methuen, 10s. 6d.). 
Mr. Jessop has taken great pains to describe, under the suc- 
cessive periods from the Old Stone Age to the Anglo-Saxon 
period, the more notable of the very numerous remains found 
in Kent. He devotes special attention to the Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages, and gives many details that are buried in the 
technical journals. Fifty plates and illustrations in the text 
assist the exposition which will be useful to students. It may 
be added that Mr. Jessop’s Roman chapter includes a good 
account of recent discoveries at Richborough and at 


Folkestone. 
* * * * 


There is much sound information and wise comment in 
Mr. D. C. Somerville’s modest’ book on The British Empire 
(Christophers, 12s. 6d.). He summarizes the history of 
each Dominion or group of Colonies in turn, dwelling specially 
on recent developments and discussing briefly the general 
problems which the Imperial Conference is now facing. 
Mr. Somerville is not afraid to express an opinion, and he is 
so far abreast of the times as to give a fair summary of the 
recommendations of the Simon Commission. The volume is 
illustrated with views of Empire cities. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss Constance Bickersteth, 
Tavistock, Devon, for the following :— 


Questions on Saints 


1. Which saint is represented with (a) a swan, (b) a lion, (c) two 
otters, (d) mice ? 

2. Who was made a Bishop seven days after his baptism ? 

3. Who was 8. Augustine’s mother ? 

4. Who was the patron saint of (a) shoemakers, (6) cripples ? 

5. of (c) sailors, (d) pilgrims, (e) prisoners ? 


6. In what year was the Alleluyah Victery won and who led the 


victorious side ? 
7. Who was called the Angelic Doctor ? 


8. Who was converted by seeing a stag with a cross between its 


antlers ? z 

9. To whom are churchés 6n hills commonly dedicated ? 

10. Who is said to be‘the child that Christ showed to the disciples 
as a type of humility ? + 

11. What Bishop mendéd the br6ékeén eggs of a country woman ? 

12. To what saint are the greatest number of English churches 
dedicated ? 

13. Of what city, outside England, is 8. George the patron saint ? 


Answers will be found on page 612. 


Finance—Public & Private 
The Rise in Investment Stocks 


Durine the past fortnight quite a remarkable rise has 
occurred in British Funds and other high-class investment 
securities, so that in many, if not most, instances prices 
now stand at the highest level since the recovery in British 
Funds set in a year or two after the conclusion of the 
War. For it is always useful to remember that the 
lowest quotations touched were not during the War but 
during the period of continued inflation and extravagant 
National Expenditure following after the War while 
the biggest rise in gilt-edged securities, apart from the 
movement which is now taking place, occurred in and 
around the year 1923, when following the breakdown 
of the premature boom of 1920 there was a prolonged 
period of cheap money. For the most part, however; 
the quotations of 1923 have now been passed, and the 
following table shows how considerable has been the rise 
in leading investment stocks when compared with the 
lowest points touched last year, though, in passing, it 
should be noted that still lower points in some of the India 
Loans were touched during the present year: 
BRITISH FUNDS. 





Stocks. Lowest Oct. 20th, 
in 1929. 1930. Rise. 
Caeeh 2h%0 ee a on 2 a po te ot 
oO. A «s Pi os Rs ae 90; “a 93 
War Loan 5% _ sa. a aie “We! cars 1044 .. 5h 
Do. 63 aa one 3 102}... 10} 
Do. 4% .. + es 994 oe 1002 Pe 1} 
Funding Loan 4% a «<a 1G0Eo <<< 92 .. 104 
Victory Bonds 4% L’g .. =a 90 <a 962 a 6% 
oo Loan 340 re ee be. is 1021 ne 7 
oO. s/o «8 ee % es 2 ee 94 
Irish Land 23% .. a oe... a 61 a 6 
Do. a% «3 ae <o «6GOE 6-23 66 on 
Local Loans 3% .. ne ca “OO 7 66 .. 6% 
Transvaal 3% 1923-53 ,. ce. “ae ae 83 < 3 
Bank of England Stock .. <. sae -- 2632 .. 24§ 
India 24% a < 44 “4 46 aa in 
Do. 3% .. a a 50}... BBS 5 
Do. 33% ne “s ae 60 =< 64 4h 
Do. 54° Cae Sule 98 .. 1023 4h 
Do. 44% 1950-55 _ SOR. 864* 6 
Do. 44% 1958-68 .. i Lew: aa 6} 
Metropolitan Con. 23% .. oo GR ~ ss 75 8 
Palestine 5% we ae P ce 104 4} 
London County Council 2% .. 4943 a 55 54 
Do. 3° : 65 5} 
. . oe o> 
Do. 3% .. 7 .. 1% et 
Do. 5%, 1940-60 .. 991 .. 103 4} 
Corporation of London 5% <5 “po “e« 1044 5 
Metropolitan Water “‘ B” ae “OS aw 67 6} 
Port of London 3% “A” a 58 ae 64} 64 
Do. 49, * B” . 12 . Se 8t 
Ulster 44% 1945-75 .. .. 88 .. 95} 7h 
* Ex div. 


Witt tHe Rist Go Furtner ? 

When we remember the extent of this rise and the fact 
that at present levels long-dated Government Stocks are 
beginning to give a yield of 4} per cent. to under, it is 
scarcely surprising that the genuine investor should begin 
to raise the question whether it is a case of his 
accepting the situation and investing quickly before 
prices go higher, or whether he or she will do well to wait 
for an ultimate reaction. Those who are disposed to 
refrain from purchasing at the present level not un- 
naturally urge that it is quite possible even for gilt-edged 
stocks to rise beyond levels represented by intrinsic 
merits, and that, inasmuch as the present movement 
almost partakes of the nature of the boom, there may 
be need for caution now on the part of the investor just 
as when in other markets of the more speculative char- 
acter prices have been pushed up in boom fashion. Not 
only so, but there are many holders of gilt-edged secu- 
rities who, prompted, in part, by timidity and, in part, by 
a belief that a rise was probable, acquired British Funds 
a few months ago at a much lower level, and such holders 
are wondering whether the present may not be an oppor- 
tunity for taking profits and for seeking re-investment in 
sufficiently well secured stocks but of a less absolute 
gilt-edged character. Such considerations are, of course, 
stimulated also by a recognition of the fact that with an 
Income Tax of 4s. 6d. in the £, the yield on Government 
securities nowadays looks miserably small. To _ be 
precise, a Government stock yielding, say, 4 7/16 per 
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cent. would mean a net yield of about 3 7/16 per cent. 
deducting tax. . 
Factors OPERATING. 

If at this juncture the reader should imagine that I am 
about to give a clear intimation as to whether gilt-edged 
securities have reached their zenith, and, therefore, 
whether he should at the moment be a buyer or a seller, 
I am afraid he will be doomed to disappointment. All 
that I can do is to offer a word of guidance based upon a 
consideration of the causes responsible for the present 
great rise in British Funds, leaving it to the reader to 
determine whether, having regard to the causes, there 
seems a likelihood of their continuance and of their 
expression in a further rise in investment securities. 


Cnear MONEY AND TImIDITy. 

The first and most obvious cause of the strength of gilt- 
edged securities is to be found in the low value of money 
rates. The investor with spare resources is not likely to 
rest long content either with his money earning no 
interest at all with the Banks or obtaining from 1 to 14 
per cent., when a higher yield can be obtained from the 
best class of investment securities. Consequently, we get 
one force driving money into the investment markets. 
Granted, however, that the low rates of money have the 
effect of prompting the investor to withdraw money 
where it is earning a low deposit rate, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the money would go into gilt-edged 
securities. Why not into something more speculative 
giving a higher yield ?) Why not into some of the South 
American Loans or depreciated English Railway stocks 
where yields at present prices are exceedingly high ? 
It so happens, however, that the investor has had many 
unpleasant shocks during recent years. Trumpery new 
‘apital issues of the industrial type and flotations in some 
of the Hatry groups, to say nothing of the severe losses 
suffered through the slump in Transatlantic industrial 
securities, have shaken the confidence of the public for the 
time being in the more speculative markets so that 
timidity as well as other influences have combined to 
drive spare money into the investment markets. The 
timidity, moreover, is not based entirely upon the effect 
of recent Stock Exchange losses. The general conditions 
of political unsettlement and social and industrial unrest 
all militate against’ a display of confidence which under 
normal conditions would find its expression in more 
active trade and in more active purchases of industrial 
and semi-speculative stocks. 


TemMPoRARY INFLUENCES. 

Then, in addition, we have at the moment another 
influence operating in the shape of the recent announce- 
ment by the Government of the repayment next January 
of about £75,000,000 in the 4 per cent. tax compounded 
Loan. This means that in January a large amount of 
money will be available for investment and, acting on the 
idea that much of the money will go back into similar 
securities, we have professional operators purchasing 
stocks in advance, expecting to obtain a speculative 
profit. Nor must omission be made of obvious attempts 
on the part of the Government to get British Funds to a 
higher level for Conversion purposes. The impending 
repayment of the Tax compounded Loan was doubtless 
intended to aid the upward movement in Government 
securities, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer seized 
opportunity at the recent Dinner at the Mansion 
House to hint in cryptic fashion the possibilities of a 
conversion of the 5 per cent. War Loan, although, having 
regard to its magnitude, the task must necessarily be 
a formidable one. 

PARADOXES. 

Having mentioned some of the main influences 
responsible for the present upward movement in British 
Funds and kindred stocks, the question which naturally 
arises is—whether these influences are likely to continue 
or whether there are signs of forces of a different character 
likely to operate in the near future. Incidentally, and 
in p2ssing, it must be obvious that whatever other causes 
are contributing to the rise in British funds, National 
prosperity or satisfactory state of the Exchequer are 
not among them. Yet, paradoxical as it may appear, 
the fact remains that for a time the effect of cheap 
money, no matter what the cause, may be greater than 


—. 


that produced by the actual cconomic situation of the 
country. Indeed, assuming that any revival in trade 
prosperity were sufficiently pronounced to occasion dearer 
money rates, it is highly probable that British funds 
instead of advancing, would decline. That, of course 
is a phenomenon well known to those experienced ie 
Stock Exchange affairs, but it is perhaps not so easily 
recognized by the ordinary investor. At present it must be 
admitted that there are few signs of any important change 
in the monetary position and it is upon that fact that bulls 
of gilt-edged securities are basing their chief hopes. 


Wuat Many are Dorne. 

At the same time it must be confessed that if the 
present causes making for cheap money and timidity, 
namely, bad trade, unprecedented unemployment figures, 
social and political unsettlement here and abroad, are to 
continue for a prolonged period, the outlook is a depressing 
one, however much it may cheer “ bulls” of high-class 
investment securities or those desirous of achieving 
a Government conversion operation. I fancy, therefore, 
that a good many incline to the view that while 
nothing is more likely than a further early advance for 
a time in gilt-edged stocks, by reason of the influences 
referred to, the rise can scarcely be regarded as a normal 
or an enduring one. Those who hold that view are 
disposed at the present time to invest some small portion 
of unemployed funds in long-dated British Government 
securities, but to employ other portions in stocks where a 
full 5 per cent. can still be obtained coincidentally with 
adequate security, and this same section I think— 
very wisely, too, I believe—is disposed to keep a final 
portion of their balance free to acquire stocks in 
some other directions where, although the possibilities 
of a further decline are recognized, it is believed that 
chances are good for an ultimate recovery. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


IRREGULAR MARKETS. 
As noted in another column, the most conspicuous {feature 
of the stock markets during the past ten days has been the 
buoyancy of British Funds and kindred securities. It is a 
buoyancy which even the advent of new large issues of capital 
—such, for example, as the India Loan for £12,000,000—has 
been powerless to affect, and at the time of writing prices of 
investment descriptions close at about the highest points 
touched since the War. In other departments of the 
Stock Exchange the tone has been rather dull until 
lately, when a recovery from the lowest points has taken 
place. German Loans have hardened a little on the victory 
of the Government in the Reichstag, and while all South 
American securities continue to be affected by the political 
unsettlement in that country, the tendency of late has been 
somewhat steadier. 
* * * 
ConpDITIONS IN Sourm AMERICA. 

In view of the present conditions of political unsettlement 
in South America, additional interest centred in the speech 
delivered on Tuesday by Mr. R. J. Hose to shareholders of the 
Anglo-South American Bank. For it is the custom of the 
Chairman of that Institution each year to survey the 
prominent features and developments of the countries in which 
the Bank’s operations are carried on, and Mr. Hose is not a 
Chairman to shrink from that summary because conditions 
happen to be unfavourable at the moment. Concerning the 
position in Brazil, Mr. Hose did well quietly to emphasize the 
fact of the magnitude and size of the country. Ina sense that, 
of course, is an obvious fact, but it largely explains why it is 
so difficult at the moment accurately to gauge the position, 
or even to obtain very complete information. Moreover, the 
fact also cannot be disguised that one of the chief fears of those 
who are watching developments in Brazil is lest the Revolution 
should last for a sufficiently long period to involve serious 
physical and financial loss. With regard to Argentina, Mr. 
Hose very properly observed that the recent disturbance was 
in the nature of a coup dé/at rather than a revolution and that 
the new Provisional Government was composed of leading 
citizens representative of the best elements in the Republic. 

* * % * 


CENTRAL Bank POLIcy. 

Not the least interesting point in Mr. Hose’s remarks was 
the emphasis which he laid upon the great part played nowa- 
days by well-constituted and organized Central Banks in 
ministering to the stability of currency and exchange. If any 
proof, says Mr. Hose, were needed of the benefit conferred by 
the Centrai Bank system operating on a free Gold or Gold 

(Continued on page 612.) 
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COMPANY MEETING, 


COMPANY MEETINGS. 





-ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK 
MR. R. J. HOSE’S REVIEW. 


THe annual meeting of the Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., 
was held on Tuesday at Winchester House, E.C. 

Mr. R. J. Hose (the chairman) said in the course of his speech :-— 
The whole world is at present experiencing a period of very acute 
business depression. Prices for commodities in international 
demand have suffered almost cataclysmic declines, resulting in a 
general lack of confidence and restriction in enterprise, with a 
corresponding paralysation of trade. The countries of Latin 
America are almost wholly producers of primary articles, and 
therefore they have inevitably felt the full force of present circum- 
stances, the value of their exports having fallen considerably and 
their purchasing power having been correspondingly gravely 
diminished. : 
SLumMP IN Prices. 

Since the beginning of 1929 to date the price of Argentine wheat 
has fallen by 35 per cent., maize and oats by 50 per cent., linseed 
by 25 per cent., and hides and wool by about 40 per cent. and 
60 per cent. respectively. The price of coffee fell in the same period 
by about 50 per cent. for Brazilian and about 30 per cent. for 
Central American, and sugar and cotton—the staple products of 
Peru—declined by nearly 50 per cent. Generally speaking, the 
fall has been most precipitate during the current year. 

Before there can be a return to world prosperity it is urgently 
necessary that equilibrium in prices be restored. The persistent 
fall not only destroys trading confidence, but increases the real 
burden of both national and private debts, and renders it 
increasingly difficult for countries in course of active development, 
such as those of Latin America, to finance their requirements 
in the international money markets. The factors which have 
contributed to the fall in prices have been many. 

PROTECTION AFFORDED BY CENTRAL BANKS. 

Emphatically, it can be said at once that, without the protection 
afiorded by central banks operating freely on a gold basis, the 

sition to-day would have been immeasurably worse, for we should 
ee undoubtedly been faced with depreciated and violently 
fluctuating currency values in countries where, instead, the exchange 
has been maintained stable at around par value. On the other 
hand, during the twelve months covered by our accounts, the 
sterling value of the currency of Argentina declined by 154 per 
cent., that of Uruguay by 124 per cent., and that of Spain by 
23 per cent., and it is certainly more than a coincidence that these 
countries are not working on a free gold standard. To counter- 
balance the lessened exports of goods, the various official monetary 
institutions in South America parted with gold abroad during the 
period January, 1929, to August, 1930, to the total value of about 
£63,000,000 sterling. Of this amount £36,000,000 went from 
Argentina and £15,000,000 from Brazil, while, on the other hand, 
those countries having a gold exchange standard, such as Chile 
and Colombia, lost only £11,000,000 between them—mainly from 
their existing gold deposits abroad—notwithstanding that their 
export trade was just as badly hit. Moreover, their respective 
circulating media have been adjusted accordingly, and the gold 
reserves of their central banks still remain at a very high pro- 
portionate level to liabilities. In the case of Ecuador the gold 
reserve of the Central Bank showed an actual increase in the period 
mentioned. 

While any departure from the free gold standard is much to be 
regretted, it must be remembered in the case of Argentina that, 
with the lack of supporting machinery on modern lines, the closure 
of the Caja de Conversién since December last was perhaps the 
only medium wherewith to stem the heavy drain of gold abroad. 
The fact that, in order to do this, it was necessary to suspend 
certain provisions of the existing law, proves that the latter is 
no longer sufficiently compatible with modern developments, and 
I am sure it is the supreme desire of all friends of Argentina that 
its Government should apply itself urgently to the question of the 
complete modernization of the monetary system of the country. 

The question of the international distribution of gold is of para- 
mount importance to countries having a free gold market, such as 
Great Britain, and lends additional emphasis to the vital necessity 
of our national financial policy embracing due regard for fostering 
our export trade. 

Power oF RECOVERY. 

The South and Central American Republics are countries in an 
active stage of development, and are producers of primary com- 
modities essential to mankind. According to computations by the 
League of Nations, both their population and production are 
increasing at a greater proportionate rate than those of any other 
part of the world. Periods of depression such as the present—for 
reasons which are beyond their control—must be expected in the 
normal cycle of events, but experience has shown that they, like all 
young countries, have strong recuperative powers, and, when the 
world trade pendulum springs back to prosperity, the Republics 
may be expected to recover more rapidly than older countries 
already having fully exploited resources. 

Dealing with the accounts, the chairman said that after making 
allowance for lower conversion rates, their balance-sheet figures 
generally indicated that their business was progressing in a normal 
manner. Their position was a liquid one. In spite of remittance 
of earnings at lower rates, the result was an increase in their net 
profits of some £11,000. 

The report was unanimously adopted; 





BUENOS AYRES WESTERN RAILWAY 
DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. 





THE annual general meeting of the Buenos Ayres Western Railway, 
Limited, was held on 21st inst. at River Plate House, Finsbury 
Circus, E.C. 

Mr. Follett Holt (the chairman) said that at the time of the last 
general meeting it was generally believed that late rains had saved 
the crop situation. As it proved, the rains were too late. Argentina 
had had to face a heavy set-back in its production, and their railway 
had been as hard hit as any undertaking in the country. The reduc- 
tion of nearly £900,000 in the company’s revenue from transport 
was an indication of the immensity of the loss thrown upon the 
railway’s clients and the country. 

They considered they were entitled to recommend a 5 per cent. 
dividend, hoping that such an abnormally bad year would not 
again present itself until they had had time to refortify the position 
from the shocks recently experienced. 

As to the future the railway for the first three months of the 
current year found itself down by some £200,000, but last year 
they were facing a bad crop, whilst now prospects were much 
better. 

The report was adopted. 


RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS, LIMITED 
MANY ART ACHIEVEMENTS. 








THE 29th annual general meeting of Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd., 
was held on 21st inst. at Raphael House, Moorfields, E.C. 

Mr. Gustave Tuck (chairman and managing director) said that 
they missed from their deliberations the fine familiar figure and 
vigorous personality of their friend Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

The business of the company was one of which the shareholders 
might well be proud, for its record of achievements was a long and 
continuous one. The tendency to-day was to take things for 
granted, but they remembered with pride the large part which 
Raphael Tuck & Sons had taken in the development of the Christmas 
Card, the Art Calendar, the Children’s Book, the Picture Postcard, 
and other achievements in the world of art too numerous to mention. 

Referring to Christmas and New Year cards, the chairman said 
that this long-established and important branch of the company’s 
activities had again shown good progress. 

In conclusion the chairman said he was pleased to tell the share- 
holders that on January Ist the company were honoured by the 
Royal Warrant of Appointment as Fine Art Publishers to H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Sleep 


Do you enjoy the luxurious pleasure of just jumping into bed and 
falling sound asleep almost immediately ; sleeping seven or eight hours 
continuously and waking fresh, alert and ready for your day's work ? 
If you do not the “Allenburys’ Dict should be added to your daily 
fare. A cup of this delightful food beverage taken at 11 a.m. 
and 10 p.m. will quickly tone your system and ensure energy for 
the day and for the night that wonderful restorer—sound sleep. 





EASY TO MAKE PLEASANT TO TAKE 
In tins at 2/1, 4/, and 7/6. Of all Chemists. 
Send 3d. in stamps for quarter pound trial sample. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, 37 Lombard Street, London, ECs. 
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(Continued from page 610 ) 
exchange standard, it is to be found in recent events in the 
Latin American countries. But for the fact of our own Bank 
operating on a Gold basis, the position to-day would un- 
doubtedly have been much worse than it is. During the past 
year, however, the sterling value of the currency of the Argen- 
tine declined by 153 per cent., that of Uruguay by 123 per cent., 
and that of Spain by 23 per cent., none of these countries, of 
course, working on the basis of a free Gold standard. The 
observation by the Chairman of the Anglo-South American 
Bank was a timely one. Already Spain is believed at last to be 
paying serious attention to her currency problem, and it may 
be hoped that when political affairs in Argentina and Brazil 
have become settled, both countries will give early and 
adequate attention to the stabilization of their currencies. 
: % 
A Goop APPOINTMENT. 

There is general agreement in the City that a wise choice 
has been made in the appointment of Sir Henry Strakosch 
as Member of the Council of India in succession to Mr. F. C. 
Goodenough. The last-named banker had _ occupied his 
position on the Council for the maximum period permitted by 
the Statute, and the services which he has rendered for nearly 
twelve years, during the greater part of which he was Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, have seldom, if ever, been exceeded 
by any previous member. Sir Henry Strakosch brings to his 
position quite exceptional fitness. For years he has been 
regarded as a great expert on currency and exchange, and that 
reputation has been enhanced, and his experience has been 
increased, as a result of his having come into touch in recent 
years with so many problems of European international 
finance and currency. The new Member of the India Council 
has also an intimate knowledge of Indian affairs, having 
been a Member of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency 
and Finance in 1925. A. W. K. 





Answers to Questions on Saints 


1. S. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, 8S. Jerome, 8S. Cuthbert, 8. Ger- 
trude.——2. 8. Ambrose.——3. 8. Monica or Monnica. 4. 8. 
Crispin, S. Giles.- 5, S. Nicholas, 8. James the Great, S. Leonard’ 

6. 430 a.p., S. German, Bishop of Auxerre. 7. 8. Thomas 
Aquinas.—. 8. Eustace (and St. Hubert, Bishop of Liége). 9. 
8S. Michael. 10. S. Ignatius. 11. 8S. Swithun. 12.—S. Mary 
the Virgin.——13. Genoa. 
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‘*, . 1 find FORMAMINT 
is a very nice friend to 
have in your pocket, 
when you are in trouble 
with your throat.” 

Mr. T.B.—T, 


FORMAMINy 


WULFING BRAND 


destroys the disease germs in 
mouth and throat, thus pro- 
tecting you against infectious 
diseases. 


Sore Throat ? 


At all Chemists, 2/6 a bottle 


Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, 
Leicestershire 
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In the Human Interest 
Edited by W. T. Symons & Philippe Mairet 
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THE JUST PRICE: A Rallying Ground between Reli< 
gion and Economic Science. W.T. SYMONS, 
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QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437.) 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30, 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


By Ruvorr BEsier. 











( @ PERFORMING ANIMALS. i 


Did you read Major Yeats-Brown’s striking article on Perform- 

ing Animals in the Spectator of October 4th? 

lf so, will you kindly help to abolish one of the most senseless 

and shocking forms of cruelty in England to-da 

lf you did not see it, the Secretary will be pe f to send you 

a copy. 

DONATIONS urgently needed and gratefully acknowledged by 
Secretary, Performing and Captive Animals’ Defence League, 

17 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


Hurcombs, of Piccadilly, having purchased the lease of the 
above, will hold—when not otherwise engaged—periodical auction 
sales of Antique Furniture, Paintings, Engravings, Books, 
Manuscripts, China, Glass. First Sale Dec. 8th. Sale of Jewels 
and Silver every Friday at Calder House. 








Owners desiring to include property in any of these sales should 
send particulars or make an appointment for a representative 
to call. 


Applications for hiring the Galleries should be addressed to :— 


HURCOMBS, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


(Entrance 1 Dover Street.) (Phone: Gerrard 5971-4.) 








| NOVEMBER. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


GAUNTLET: CHAPTERS X—XIII By Lord Gorell 
RACIAL CHESS By Julian S. Huxley 
THE RIVER By The Rt. Eon. Godfrey Locker-Lampson, M.P. 
MADELEINE: A SHORT STORY By Muriel D. Blanckensee 
AN ILL-FATED GLEN By George Hogan Knowles 
MYSTERIES OF THE PAY ENVELOPE By W. F. Watson 
OSCAR WILDE AT AFTERNOON TEA 
By Professor A. H. Cooper-Prichard 
By John Horne 
By Margaret Bovill 
By Laurie Magnus 








KIRIBOKO: A SHORT STORY 

AUGUSTA’'S DIARY 

HOURS IN UNDRESS: II—PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
LIZVERARY ACROSTIC: No. 87. 





LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 








at age 65, or at death it 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 35 
£4] 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital aes eve eee ee eee ee. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund_ cas ove ove aoe see ee £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ee 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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SCARCE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


kept in stock, or sought for free 
of charge and prices reported. 


Please send us your wants. 


BOWES & BOWES, 


CAMBRIDGE. 











B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 


Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers, 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
Larce and Unigue Stock or Op and New Booxs on ALL Brancnes 
or ARCHITECTURE, THE Decorative anp Fine Arts, &c., including 
Fine Books ror CoLLectors. 


Enquiries Solicited, Catalogues free on request. 











The Art of Hesketh Hubbard 


By Haldane Macfall. Contains an introduction by the author which is a 
short history of Hubbard's life, followed by twenty-six fine reproductions of 
Etchings and Paintings by this well-known artist. Also a Catalogue of his 
Etchings and Paintings; Abbreviations; Etchings in Public Collections; 
Published at 10/6. Ofiered at 5/6. Post’ free, on approval. Quote offer 466. 
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DON’T BURN 


grass cuttings, leaves, 
weeds, etc. i 


Treat such refuse with 


and in a month or two it will be converted 
into a rich ORGANIC FERTILISER equal 
to Farmyard manure. Thousands of gar- 
deners have already adopted the ADCO 
process with complete success. 

ADCO ACCELERATOR (for lawn mowings 
and soft green reiuse) 28 1b., 4,6; 56 Ib., 

8/-; 1 cwt., 15/-. STANDARD ADCO (for 
all other rubbish, bracken, and straw), 
28 Ib., 6/3 ; S6lb., 11/6 ; 1 cwt., 22/-. Car- 
Tiage paid to nearest goods station. Cash 
with order. Stocked by all leading Seeds- 
men, etc. 

(Above Prices do not apply to Ireland.) 
ADCO LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERT 





WRITE 
FREE BOOKLET 

















LIBERTY CURTAIN VELVETS. 
BRITISH MADE. FAST COLOURS. 


FROM 8/11 A _ YARD. 
S50INS. WIDE. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, W. 1. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital authorised and issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850, 000 
(together, £8, 850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 
ORAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the ‘Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 


PRIVATE PRESSES 


Autumn, 


1930 
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FINE PRINTING 


A new catalogue on request from 


J. & E. BUMPUS Ltd. 
350 OXFORD STREET, W.1. 


| pplication. 


| HEAD OFFICE: 


71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








THE HALLEY 


STEWART TRUST LECTURES, 1930. 








ADMISSION FREE. 

















FOUR FREE LECTURES, by 
SIR GEORGE NEWMAN, 
on ‘‘HEALTH AND SOCIAL EVOLUTION,” 
at the MEMORIAL HALL, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
On TUES., NOV. 4th; THURS., NOV. 6th; at 
| TUES., NOV. 11th; THURS., NOV. 13th 


mail SECRETARY, HALLEY STEWART TRUST, 32 GORDON SQUARE, WC. 1. 


K.C.B., M.D., D.C.L., 


6 p.m. 
Tickets for Free Reserved Scats apply to THE 

















Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9-lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, a remittance 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line os asa 
Series discounts : 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each weck. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 








{RADICATE DISEASE 
\, by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOC HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Seerctary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 





THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP 
OF HOSPITALS 
ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
Holloway, N.7. 


The Largest General 
Hospital in North London. 


CITY op LONDON HOSPITAL 


FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS. 
Victoria Park, E. 2. 


STILL NEEDS £12,000 
FOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
£4,000 ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 
£20,000 
To reopen THE CONVALESCENT HOME 
closed for lack of funds. 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
TIGATING THE CAUSE AND TREATMENT 


IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President : His Grace the Duke of aes K.G. 
THE WORK OF INVES- 


OF CANCER URGENTLY REQUIRED, 
and should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
-t1, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, London, W-.€. 1. 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





THE CANCER HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, §8.W. 3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 





AST END MISSION provides 52,000 Free 
jreakfasts each winter for hungry little 
children. -Employs 5 lady Doctors (whole time) minis- 
tering to the sick poor. Provides special Cinema 
Entertainment for children every night (average 
attendance 1,000). Conducts 8 great Mission Mectings 
for poor children.every week Ant scores of organizations 
for young people. STEPNEY is LONDON’S Most OVER- 
CROWDED AND PoorEST Borovau. Contributions, 
greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by THE REv. F. 
W. Cuup.eian, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E, 1 











PERSONAL 


VAST OFF CLOTHING AND BOOTS SORELY 

/ NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution 
among children, women and men dwelling in East End 
Slums ? Parcel should be addressed: The Rev. I. W. 
Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1 








UAKERISM.— Would you like to know of a Christian 
( faith that is experimental, without formulated 
creed or ritual, which has a special appeal to seekers after 
a true way of life? Information and literature sent free 
on application to Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W. 1. 


——« 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 





"ae OF BIRMINGHAM,WOMEN’S HALL 
)OFR ESIDENCE.—Applications are invited for the 
post of SUB-WARDEN, vacant in January, 1931. Par- 
ticulars of the appointment may be obtained from the 
WARDEN, University House, Edgbaston Park Road, 
Birmingham, to whom applications should be sent before 
November 7th, 1930. 





| money at home writing Showcards for us; 
4 good pay.—GRAN?, B, 204, St. Albans. 





ens ‘GHAIT MUNICIPAL COUNCIIg 
PUBLIC AND THOMAS HANBURY SCHOOL FOR 
s0YS 


ASSISTANT MASTER.—The Munic ipal Council for 
the Foreign Settlement of Shanghai require the services 
of an ASSISTANT MASTER for the Public and Thomas 
Hanbury School for Boys, Shanghai. Candidates for 
the position should be able to teach general class subjects 
up to Matriculation standard and in addition to specialize 
in Commercial subjects. 

The selected candidate will be required to leave 
England at an early date. 

Conditions of appointment include: 25 to 30 years 
of age, unmarried. Graduate with the B. Comm. 
degree or equivalent in commercial subjects, profevsional 
training, certificates and experience. 

Pay.—Duiing the first 3 years pay will be issued at 
Tacls 340 per mensem. At the present rate of exchange 
the tael equals 1s. 8d. To offset the present high cost 
of living a temporary bonus of Taels 50 is issurd. 

Within certain limits of exchange fluctuations, one 
third of bonus and pay is issued at 2s. 6d. to the tael. 

Passage.—First class passage is provided and half 
pay is issued during the voyage. 

Further particulars and a Form of Application may 
be obtained from the Councii’s Agents, MESSRS, 
JOHN POOK & CO., 68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
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ING oon SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, 


wg GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMP HILL. 
The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be 
vacant at the end of the present term, and the Governors 
invite applications from Candidates for this appointment. 

Candidates, who must be Graduates of some Univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom, are requested to send in 
their applications and six copies of their testimonials, 
on or before November 24th next, to the Secretary, 
King Edward's School, Birmingham, from whom forms 
of application and further particulars may be obtained. 

The salary, under the Local Scale, rises from £670 to 
£810, by annual increments of £40, "and is subject to a 
five per cent. deduction. 

There are about 350 boys in the school. 

Applicants should state when they are likely to be 
disengaged. 

Birmingham, October, 1930. 


LECTURES. SCHOLAKSHIPS, &c. 
NAUGURAL Meeting of the New Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Essex 
Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London, Friday, 
October der at 8 p.m.—Scc., 26 Wakehurst Road, 


S.W. 
Des CLOSK SUHOUL, “ CHELTENHAM, 
Head- Master: P. BOLTON, M.A., formerly Head of 
the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle Schoo!. 
Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference. Boarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy. 
See Public Schools Year Book. 
NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
CHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 




















5 aS DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
ARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 


. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss KE. E. 
Lawrence.--For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


| C S FOREIGN OFFICE, HOME CIVIL, &e 
. ee 


1928.16 places; 1929, 22 places; 
DAVTES’S, 5 


1930, 38 places, 
Padd. 3352 
etter 








FOR SOCIAL 


Sussex Place, W.2 
WORK, 


8T. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 





Resident students (from 18, upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two vears’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full parti- 
culars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 


Careful ern Training, cuinganting in First-class 
> mpletion. No Wai 

Four EXHI ITIONS Granted * esuaty to help 
‘lever girls. Please ask for details. 


MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, ani 
spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercial 


MISS. MILDRED RANSOM 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
-. Paddington 6302. 


‘NAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training in 
© all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1 


(fF UARANTEED SALARIED 
POSITIONS. 


Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioneer in 
Secretarial and Business Training, gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. Full details, 
with prospectus, from 

Mr. D. M. McnrorD, Director, 

KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2 
felephone: Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls in the College 
buildings. 














comfort and care; czltivation of courteous manners and 
good carriage; excellent modern education; special 
opportunities for music, French, and games. Feeg 
135-150 gns.— Write Box 1646, the Spectator. 


i DOWNS SCHOOL, | SEAFORD, 





SUSSEX, 


Boarding School on n modern ublic school lines, 
Recognized by the Board Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Sacee Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


fEVHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; prepara- 

tion for academic and music examinations ; extensive 

playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 

swimming; excellent health record ; individual care, 

Scholarships available.—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 

\ ENTWORTH. 

PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D 
Principal: Miss M. Davik, B.A., London, 

Ten acres grounds facing sea. Careful individual atten. 
tion and training. Preparation for University Examina- 
tions. Domestic Science. Arts and Crafts. Exceptional 
Musical advantages. School Orchestras. Entrance and 
Leaving Certificates. 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 








Wentworth College 











private les- 
(Bar, Pul- 
Bre: —— 


¢ LOCU TION.—Mr. : 

4 sons on HOW TOS SAK extempore. 
pit, Platform, Aches ) Also Voice, 
Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.4 








* DIABETES 


CHELTINE DIABETIC FOOD 


is offered in three grades for mild, 
ordinary and severe cases. Tested and 
approved by the Medical profession. 


CHELTINE AN4#MIC FOOD 


is specially prepared as an easily assimi- 
lated tonic, non-constipating. 
These foods are obtainable from most 
Chemists. If not procurable locally, the 
makers will send _ testimonials, booklet, 
samples, &c., post free for 6d. Please write The 
Cheltine Foods Co., 7 Cheltine Works, 
heltenham Spa. 
Makers also of “ Cheltova’’ Tonic Food— 
Obtainable from UCAL PHARMACIES or 
the manufacturers. 











NIVERSITY or LONDON 


A COURSE of three Lectures on ‘‘ POPULAR GER- 
MAN POETRY ” will be given (in German) by Professor 
Dr. FRIEDRICH VON DER LEYEN (Professor of 
German Philology in the University of Cologne), at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON “rage Street, 
W.C. 1), on OCTOBER 27th, 28th and 30th, at 5.80 e: = 
At the first Lecture the ( thalr will be taken by Dr. 
Gooch, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A. 

A Lecture on “THE Dk VELOPMENT AND PRES- 
ENT POSITION OF THE SANCTIONS OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS” will be given by DON 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA (King Alfonso Professor 
of Literature in the University of Oxford, and formerly 
Director of the Disarmament Section of the League of 
Nations), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 27th, at 5.80 p.m. The Chair will be taken 
by The Right Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G, 

8. J. WORSLEY, Academic Registrar. 


] Se Veeerrs OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ THE POLICING OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE IN TIME OF PEACE ” will be given by the 
Right Hon. LORD LLOYD, G.C.S.L., G.C.L.E., D.S.O., 
at UNIVERSITY COLL EGE, LONDON (Gower 





Street, W.C.1), on FRIDAY NOVEMBER 7th, at 
6.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. 


Lord Plumer, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.B.E., 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 
SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


0 
4 


G.C.V.O. 











y TOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LIEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Res!- 
dential.)\—Founded Specially to a boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointment 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEADMASTER, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NAUTICAL TRAINING. 


‘| M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Capt. Supt., Lt.-Commander G. C, Steele, V.C., 
R.N.—This College is for the training of youths as 
officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ training 
counts as one year’s sea service for qualified cadits. Com- 
missions granted by the Admiralty in the K.N. and 
R.N.R. Scholarships. Age limit 12 to 16 years. Mode- 
rate terms.—Apply SECRETARY, Thames Nautical 
Training College (Dept. R. 8.), 72 Mark Lane, E.C. 3. 


WE tLLINGTON SOR Ons,, SOMERSET, 


A Public School for sons of Professional, Service and 
Business men. Hight vacancies available ‘for January. 
—Apply for Prospectus, Secretary, School House, 
Wellington, Somerset. 














CO-EDUCATION 


( AK TREE SCHOOL (LtTb.), DORKING, SURREY. 
Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, 5-10. 

Entire charge. Healthy situation. Preparation for 

Public Schools. Prospectus from HEADMISTRESS. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOU T SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH. 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, «ec. is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, TH RING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. ‘Telephone: 
fegent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 


\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
k advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school), age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


— FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
iN TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free ‘of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

he age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 























AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


| ‘OR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss Grouse, 85 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1.? Gerrard 1542. 


aero BOOK FOR AMBITIOUS WRITERS.—Tells 

how you can learn Journalism and Short-Story 
Writing by post. You can-earn considerable additional 
income as a spare-time writer. Write NOW to METRO- 
POLITAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, Dept. J 3/3, 
ST. ALBANS. 


I IGH-SPEED Speciality Typing, of all descriptions 
Literary MSS., Thesis for Examinations copied. 

Company Meetings covered, Verbatim Reports.——Harper, 

Ethelburga House, 93 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 
EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 


4 hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


H IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Princiy al, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
Watford 616.” 





School for Girls’ Tele. “* 





S': DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 








ie HELEN'S, COCK ERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
the Board of Education, Principal: Miss WHEELER. 





~ ITERARYTypewriting carefully&promptlyexecuted, 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N.McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 
| YRICS AND SONGS WANTED for immediate 
4 publication: Pianoforte Compositions considered.— 
Send MSS. Dept. 263, Peter Derek Ltd., 8 Moor St., W. 1. 
Ms; SS. TYPED, 1s. 1,000 words, including carbon 
py: Accuracy guaranteed.—Mona STUART, 

14 Fewin ‘Road. London, 8.W. 18. 
ONALD MASSEY, Litcrary Agent. Good stories. 
» &¢., required. Send stamp for prospectus to—~ 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, $.W.1, 


























Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 


From 





“DYMUTH” 
SILVERFISH “* ™ 


upholstery, 
Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


Trade Mark 


pests that prey on_ clothes, 


books, etc. 
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LW NG.—MSS. 10d. 1,000. Week-e 
Ree eaehekeniaten Sergeant,6 Talbot Ibe | SUNSRAY GARAGES TO LET 
kt. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2. Temple Bar 2269. CCOMMODATION for several cars. Moderate 





VRANSLATION and Typing of Literary Work from 
‘| MSS. or ae e.—Strand Bg re and Secre- 
tarial Service, 203 Strand, London, W.C. 


A Sy EAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 

£2? 5( C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week. £31 

yay Ww om not learn this fase inating hobby by post? 

pecimen Lesson and “ Guide 8 ” free from London Col- 

4 of Authorship, 37 (8S) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the 
school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 


—— 











PUBLICATIONS 


YEND YOUR NAME and address on post card for 
current issue of East End Star. Invaluable for 
Sunday School teachers and Christian workers. Fully 
illustrated. Fascinating stories of East End life 
Printed and published by the Rev. F. W. CHuDLEIGH, 








East End Mission, oo Central Hall, Commercial 
Road, London, E. 1 
UTHER.—Hist. of Modern Printing, 3 vols., 1895, 


42s. Catalogue 82 of scarce books now ready.— 
Ansell’s Bookshop, Summer Row, Birmingham. 


r a CARE OF THE NOSE, THROAT AND EAR, 
by W. STUART-LOW, F.R.C.S., Consulting 
angen, Central London, Throat, Nose & Ear Hospital. 
Price 5s.; postage 3d. 
“We advise our readers to add this useful volume to 
their bookshelf.”—Nursing Mirror, 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX, 
8 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 











TOURS, &c. 
LE VENTH WORLD TOUR, Nov. 7th.—Java, Bang- 
vi kok, Angkor, Japan, Pekin, U.S.A., &. Also Nov, 
7th—INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON.—N. S. Bishop, 
F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 1. 


SWISS RESORTS 


LU GANO. HOTEL BRIST OL 


























Open all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild, sunny 
Winter. Golf all year, Pleasant easy walks. 
FOREIGN HOTELS 
eee HOTEL BRISTOL,—Central, sunny; in 
beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust; v. mod. ; run. 
h. and c. water ; ex. cuisine ; tennis.—A. SCHAER, prop. 
ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi. First- 


N Centre of 


class Family Hotel on Sea Front. 





Town. Garden Restaurant. 
{ ENTONE. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE. 


Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens,occupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea. No 
trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes of 
town’s centre.—CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 





ALESCUR 
GOLF “ior EL. 
On the Links (Tennis). 


150 Rooms, 100 Baths. 
October 15th to May 15th. 





CRUISE TO 
THE ISLES OF 
THE BLEST 


Every minute of this 
splendid Sun-Ray Cruise 
to the colourful Isles of 
the Blest is fraught with 
interest and delight. The 
great oil-burning Cruise 
ship “ Duchess of Atholl" 
(20,000 tons) is the last 
word in fuxury and 
comfort. 

New Itinerary includes, 
Madeira, Freetown (Sierra 
Leone) Dakar, Teneriffe, 
Las Palmas (Grand Can- 
ary), Casablanca, Tangier, 
Monaco, Pa!ma, Algiers, 
Cadiz, Lisbon, &c. 
Cruise duration 42 days. 
First Class throughout. 
Fare from £95. From + 
Bristol 28th Jan. 1931 
(Liverpool 27th Jan.) 
Reserve Now. 























For special 
* descriptive 
"booklet 

apply to: 

* ALR. Powell, 
Cruise Dept. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


62-65, Charing Cross (Trafalgar 
Square), London, S.W. 1, 


or Local Agents Everywhere. 


Always carry Canadian Pacific Travellers’ cheques 
—safe and convenient. 




















APPLIED SCIENCE 





HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


‘hive HERALDIC OFFICES, 

/ 2 King Street, St. James's, S.W.1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 





LTD., of 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


| IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1. (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 








VAPT. SEWELL’S method for promoting permanent 
walking comfort.—For syllabus write Pox 1649. 








APARTMENTS 


7/6°¢ 7/6 DAILY.—From 35/— weekly. Room and 
”) breakfast. Baths Free. No tips. H. & C. water 
all rooms. Newly furnished and decorated. Garaging 
arranged when notified —34 Southwick Street, CAM- 
BRIDGE Terrace, W.2. ’Phone: 2364 Paddington. 


BOARD RESIDENCE 

LD Etonian requires sole paying 
country house, daily reach London. Garage, near 
golf links. Someone able to amuse himself and not too 














guest (man), 





depressed. From three guineas weekly.— Box No. 1650. 


3 charges.—Apply 34, Southwick Street, Cambridge 
Terrace, W.2. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


10-12 Ib., Is. 1}d. 
1s. 2d. per Ib. 





] ACON, choice streak, boneless, 

per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
post free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 


NHICK ENS 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d. pr., Geese 6s., 78. ea., 
/ Turkeys 1s. 6d., 12s. 6d. ea., tr’d, postage paid.— 
Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbe ry, Cork. 


3 RIME Turkeys 8s., 93., Fat Geese 6s. 6d., 7s., Largest 
Chickens, Ducks 6s. 6d., 7s. pr., Boil Fowls 5s. 6d. 
6s. pr. Trussed free.—Miss Blanchfield, Bandon, Cork. 














CLOTHES TURNING 


\ 7 ALTER CURRALL, world’s leading TURNCOAT 
SPECIAL Ist. S.B. Overcoats TURNED from 

30s.; D.B., 35s.; Suits; 40s.; Frock coats ——— 

into morning co: ats, 30s.—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 








a 





CREMATION 


‘NREMATION SOCIETY.—Life Membership £5 5s. 

/ or six annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at any 

British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for 

cremation abroad. Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
Place, London, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 4168. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


| ge SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. 
Rev. W. D. THompson, Grafton Vicarage, York. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1, 


HS you anything to sell? Readers having any- 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid, 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with re —s 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}° 
insertions; 5% for 13; 74$° for 26; and 10% 


] OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choiee, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1. 


[ee SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans ’ 

lso all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand- cnitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair isle” Patterns, from the re al, soft, cosy, 
elastic, native wool At Shetland prices, FAR LESS 
THAN SHOP PRICES.—Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
$289, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


I EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 


YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
h coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring, big profits, 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8.” Lindfield, Sussex. 


YTONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
KS & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 


W INTER UNDERWEAR FORTHRIFTY BUYERS 

—Buy better and pay less, by saving middlemen’s 
profits. Post card brings Illus. Catalogue and FREB 
PATTERNS of lovely “ B.P.’” Woven Underwear, one of 
Britain’s finest brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. Any 
style, any size, for Woman, Child and Man. Be autifully 
soft, silky and warm. Guaranteed against shrinkage. 
Complete satisfaction, er money back.—Write to Birkett 
& Phillips, Ltd., Dept. S, Union Road, Nottingham, 





newly cut, 
List free.— 








for 6 
for 52. 
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—— BRITISH HOTELS SECTION —— 


} ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTE ms Ryd 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. i 59. 


a, BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Ps Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


( VHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 
terms. Garage. Phone 3581. Lake House, Pittville Park, 
SS. RIVIERA.—Rest under tropical trees at 
the Ship and Castle Hotel, St. Mawes, 8. Cornwall. 
Terms from three guineas.—W rite Manager. 


l ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 roomsall with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Illd. 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
oe ee PRIVATE HOTEL. 
4¥Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 
| ITER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071. 


M ATL i K—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. _Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For amg comfort and pleasure, 2/0 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, incl'- 
sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


} ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modaticn 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff, 
































SURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
WO quarters, situated in the loveliest arts of Surrey.— 
Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildford. 


oo AY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First- 
class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & ce. water, Suites & 

rooms With baths. Garage. Philip Brown's * Revellers ”’ 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) f for the season. 


rF\ORQUAY.—_HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain’ 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea. 
A.A. *Phone : 2207 


and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. 
HOTEL. 


FFYORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 3655. 
-SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
t ¢ . Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &e. Gar.’Phone: Totnes 14. 
OTEL CONSTANCE, 23-24 Lancaster Gate, Hyde 
Park, W. 2.—Very pteasantly situated ,overlooking 
Hyde Park. Spacious p.iblic rooms charmingly fur- 
nished. Gas fires in all bedrooms, running h. & ec. water 
now being extended to all. Lift. Night porter. 
Terms from 3} gns. weekly and from 12s, 6d. per day. 
*Phone Paddington 8083. 
W HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Brexkfast 
With dinner, 63. 6d., or 




















2 pee 








5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly, 





2 guineas weekly, 


ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 


Uniform charge per person tor Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d, 
Summer months—April to November—l0s. Largely 


patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 





| | aaa INNS. 


Ask for Desc: ee L ist (: 2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
{OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REF RESHME N = HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
Lt 
P.R.H.A., Ltp., St. Guonan’s HouskE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1 





6 6/6, 7/6 DAILY.—From 35/- weekly. Room and 
5 breakfast. Baths Free. No tips. H. & C. water 
all rooms. Newly furnished and decorated. Garaging 
arranged when notified.—34 Southwick Street, CAM- 
BRIDGE Terrace, W.2, ’Phone: 2364 Paddington, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS BOOKS FOR AUTUMN 1930 





@ In general books 


THE Lire OF ROBERT Burns : Catherine Carswell  Jilustrated 15s. net 
BirD WATCHING AND BirD BEHAVIOUR : Julian Huxley =[Jilus. §s. net 


IN THE HEART OF THE NorTHERN Forests : A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
Illustrated 21s. net 


MINIATURE BANKING Histories : R. H. Mottram 6s. net 
WINTER MOVEMENT : poems by Julian Bell 5s. net 
MEDALLIONS translations by Richard Aldington 3s. 6d. net 


THE Poets’ CorNER (The 100 most popular English poems) 2s. 6d. net 


@ In fiction 


tiie 

























RoaDs TO GLory stories by Richard Aldington 7s. 6d. net 
Special signed edition 30s. net 
THE WHITE PATERNOSTER stories by T. F. Powys 7s. 6d. net 
Special signed edition 30s. net 
A Note IN Music a nov el by Rosamond Lehmann 7s. 6d. net 
Special signed edition 30s. net \o 
CHINA SEAS a novel by Crosbie Garstin 7s. 6d. net ) 
BROTHER TO BERT a novel by Charlotte Haldane 7s. 6d. net (0) 
THE SECRET BIRD a novel by Daphne Muir 7s. 6d. net ra) 
THE BACK-TO-BACKS a novel by J. C. Grant — 
LO Preface by Liam O’Flaherty 7s. 6d. net o) 
@ Shortly ©) 
(2) A VicToRIAN DEAN: Dean of Windsor and Hector Bolitho J/lustrated ) | 
éa} 12s. 6d. net la} 
€o) FLYING : Claude Grahame-White Illustrated 12s. 6d. net () 
és FRENCH WINES : Paul de Cassagnac 6s. net ber) 
€) SEVEN Types OF AMBIGUITY: William Empson 7s. 6d. net o) 
a ) 
fa) Autumn list upon application J 
4 
€o) Yen. i 
; te 
€o) 97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 oO 
ge 2 
(0) 8 
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